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For the Companion. 
THE SMUGGLER’S TRAP. 
By Prof. James de Mille. 


Hubert had accompanied his father on a visit 
to his uncle, who lived in a fixe old country 
mansion, on the shore of Caermarthen Bay. 

In front of the house spread a long beach, 
which terminated in precipitous cliffs and rocky 
ledges. On the afternoon of the day following 
his arrival, he declared his intention of explor- 
ing the beach. 

“Don’t get caught in ‘The Smuggler’s Trap,’ ”’ 
said his uncle, as he mentioned his plan. 

“‘The Smuggler’s Trap?’ ” 

“Yes. It’s at the end of the beach, where you 
see the cliffs. It’s a hollow cave, which you 
can only walk at very low tide. You’d better | 
not go in there.”” 

“O, never fear,” said Hubert, carelessly, and 
in a few minutes he was wandcring over the 
beach, and after walking about two miles, 
reached the end of the beach at the base of the 
great cliffs. 

The precipice towered frowningly overhead, 
its base all worn and furrowed by the furious 
surges that for ages had dashed against it. All 
around lay a chaos of huge boulders covered 
with sea-weed. The tide was now at the lowest 
ebb. The surf here was moderate, for the sea- 
weed on the rocks interfered with the swell of 
the waters, and the waves broke outside at some 
distance. 

Between the base of the precipice and the edge 
of the water there wis a space left dry by the 
ebb tide, about two yards in width; and Hubert 
walked forward over the space thus uncovered, 
to see what lay before him. 

He soon found himself in a place which seemed 
like a fissure rent in a mountain side, by some 
extraordinary convulsion of nature. All around 
rose black, precipitous cliffs. On the side nearest 
was the precipice by whose base he had passed; 
while over opposite was a gigantic wall of dark 
rock, which extended far out into the sea. Huge 
waves thundered at its feet, and dashed their 
spray far upward into the air. The space was 
about fifty yards across. 

The fissure extended back for about two hun- 
dred yards, and there terminated in a sharp an- 
gle formed by the abrupt walls of the cliffs 
which enclosed it. All around there were cav- 
erns worn into the base of the precipices by the 
action of the sea. 

The floor of this place was gravelly, but near 
the water it was strewn with large boulders. 
Farther in there were no boulders, and it was 
easy to walk about. 

At the farthest extremity there was a flat rock 
that seemed to have fallen from the cliff above 
in some former age. The cliffs around were 
about two hundred feet in height. They were 
perfectly bare, and intensely black. On their 

storm-riven summits not 4 sign of verdure ap- 
peared. Every thing had the aspect of gloom, 
which was heightened by the mournful mono- 
a of the sea waves as they dashed against the 
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visible to him in the aquarium, and now, as it 
stood before him, he forgot all else. 

He did not feel the wind as it blew in fresh 
from the sea,—the dread ‘Sou’ wester,” the ter- 
ror of fishermen. He did not notice the waves 
that rolled in more furiously from without, and 
were now beginning to break iu wrath upon the 
rocky ledges and boulders. He did not see that 
the water had crept on nearer to the cliff, and 
that a white line of foam now lay on that nar- 
row belt of beach which he had traversed at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Suddenly a sound burst upon his ears that 
roused him, and sent all the blood back to his 
heart. It was his own name, called out in a 
voice of anguish and almost of despair, by his fa- 
ther. ; 

He sprang to his feet, started forward, and 
rushed with the speed of the wind to the place 
by which he had entered the enclosure. But a 
barrier lay before him. The rolling waves were 
there, rushing in over the rocks, dashing against 
the cliff, tossing their white and quivering spray 
exultingly in the air. 

At once Hubert knew his danger. 

He was caught in the “Smuggler’s Trap,” and 
the full meaning of his uncle’s warning flashed 
upon his mind as in his terror he shrieked back 
to his father. 

Then there was silence for a time. 

While Hubert had been in te “Trap,” his fa- 
ther and uncle had been walking along the 
beach, and the former heard for the first time the 
nature and danger of the “Smuggler’s Trap.” 
Tie was at once fied with anxiety about his 
son, and had hurried to the place to call him 
back, when, to his horror, be found that the tide 
had already covered the only way by which the 
dangerous place might be approached. 

No sooner had he heard Hubert’s answering 





After the first feeling of awe had passed, Hu- 
bert ran forward, leaping from rock to rock, till 
he came to where the beach or floor of the fis- 
Sire was gravelly. Over this he walked, and 
hastened to the caverns, looking into them one 
after another. 

Then he busicd himself by searching among 
the pebbles for curious stones and shells, He 
found here numerous specimens of the rarest 
and finest treasures of the sea—shells of a deli- 
cacy of tint and perfection of outline; sea-weeds 
of new and exquisite forms, with rich hues 
Which he had hitherto believed impossible. 

In the hollows of the rocks, where the water 
yet lay in pools, he found little minnows;. and 
delicate jelly fish, with their long, slender fibres; 
and sea anemones; and sea urchins, with their 
Spires extended; and star-fish moving about 
with their innumerable creepers. It was a new 
World, a world which had thus far been only 


ery, than he rushed forward to try and save him. 

But the next moment a great wave came roll- 
ing in and dashed him upon the cliff. Terribly 

| bruised, he clung to the cliff till the surf fell 
back, and then ran on again. 

He slipped over a rock and fell, but, instantly 
| regaining his feet, he advanced further, and in 
| his haste fell into a hollow which was filled 
| with water, 

Before he could emerge, another wave was up- 
jou him. This one beat him down, and it was 

being sucked back by the retreating surge. Bold 
j} and frenzied though he was, he had to start 
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} back from the fury of such an assault as this. 
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only by clinging to the sea-weed, that he escaped | 
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Once more he rushed forward. The waves 
rolled in, but he grasped the rocks, and with- 
stood the surf, and still advanced. Another fol- 
lowed. He bowed before it, and clinging to the 
rocks as before, came forth triumphant. 
Already he was nearly halfway. He sprang 
upon a rock that rose above ‘the level of the 
seething flood, and stood for a moment panting 
and gasping. But now a great wave came roll- 
ing in upon him. He fell on his knees, and 
clung to the sea-weed. 

The wave struck. It hurled him from the 
rock. He rolled over and over. Blinded, bruised 
and half drowned, he felt himself dashed against 
the cliff. He threw his arms wildly about, but 
found nothing which he could seize. The re- 
treating wave sucked him back. But a rock 
stayed him. This he grasped, and was saved. 

Then hastily scrambling to his feet, he stag- 
gered back to the place from whicl: he had start- 
ed. Before he could get back, another wave 
threw him down, and this time he might have 
been drowned had not his brother plunged in 
and dragged him out. 

Of all this Hubert had seen nothing, and 
known nothing. He waited for some time in si- 
lence, and then called. There was no answer. 
He called again and again. But at that time his 
father was struggling with the waves, and did 
not hear him. At last, after what seemed an in- 
terminable time, he heard once more his father’s 
voice. He shouted back. 

“Don’t be afraid!” cried the voice. 
you out. Wait.” 

And then there were ro more voices. 

It was about two o’clock when Hubert had en- 
tered the gorge. It was after three when his fa- 
ther had roused him, and madc his vain effort to 
save him. Hubert was now left alone with the 
rising tide, whose waters rolled forward with 
fearful rapidity. The beach inside was nearly 
level, and he saw that in an hour or so it would 
be covered with the waters. He tried to trust to 
his father’s promise, but the precious moments 
passed, and he began to look with terror upon 
the increasing storm; for every moment the 
wind grew fiercer, and the surf rolled in with 
ever increasing impetuosity. 

He looked all around for a place of refuge, 
and saw nothing except the rock which arose at 
the extremity of the place, at the foot of the over- 
hanging cliffs. It was about five feet high, and 
was the only place that afforded any thing like 
safety. 

Up this he clambered, and from this he could 
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He rushed baekward and waited. 
His eyes searched wildly around. He noticed 
that the surf grew more violent every moment, 
and every moment took away hope. But he 
would not yield. ~~. 


survey the scene, but only to perceive the full ex- 
tent of his danger. For the tide rushed in more 
|and more swiftly, the surf grew higher and 
higher, and he saw plainly that before long the 


water would reach the summft of the rock, and 


that even before then the surf, in its violence, 
would sweep him away. 

The moments passed slowly. Minutes seemed, 
in his suspense, to be transformed to hours. The 
sky was overspread now with black clouds; and 
the gloom increased. At length the waves rolled 
in until they covered all the beach in front, and 
began to dash against the rock on which he had 
taken refuge. 

The precious moments passed. Higher and 
higher grew the waters. They came rolling into 
the cave, urged on by the fury of the billows out- 
side, and heaping themselves up as they were 
compressed into this narrow gorge. They dashed 
up around the rock. The spray was tossed in 
his face. Already he felt-their inexorable grasp. 
Death seemed so near that hope left him. He 
fell upon his knees, with his hands clasped, and 
his white fuee upturned. Just then a great wave 
rolled up, and flung itself over the rock, and 
over his knees as he knelt, and over his hands as 
he clasped them in prayer. A few more mo- 
ments and all would be over. 

As hope left—a calmness came—the calmness 
that is born of despair. Face to face with death, 
he had tasted the bitterness of death, but now he 
flung aside the agony of his fear, and rose to his 
feet, and his soul prepared itself for the end. 
Just then, in the midst of the uproar of wind 
and wave, there cae a sudden sound, which 
roused to quick, feverish throbs the young lad’s 


heart. It was a voice,—and sounded just above 
him,— 
“Hubert!” 


He looked up. 

There, far above him, in the gloom, he saw 
faces projecting over the edge of the cliff. The 
cry came again; he recognized the voice of his 
father. 

For a moment Hubert could not speak. 
returned. 
cried ,— 

“Make haste! O, make haste!’”’ 

A rope was made fast about Hubert’s father, 
and he was let down over the edge of the cliff. 
He would allow no other than himself to under- 
take this journey. 

He had hurried away and gathered a number 
of fishermen, whose stout arms and sinewy 
hands now held the rope by which he descended 
to save his son. 

It was a perilous journey. The wind blew and 
the rope swayed more and more as it was let 
down, and sometimes he was dashed against the 
rocky sides of the precipice; but still be de- 
scended, and at last stood on the rock and 
clasped his son in his arms. 

But there was no time tolose. Hubert mounted 
on his father’s shoulders, holding the rope, while 
his father bound his boy close tohim, Then the 
word was given, and they were slowly pulled up. 

They reached the summit in safety, and as 
they reached it, those who looked down through 
the gloom saw the white form of the surf as it 
boiled in fury over the rock where ILubert had 
been standing. 

—————__<+oo——_—_—— 
MAKING PINS. 

Pins are little things, but it gives a great deal 
of trouble, and requires very nice machinery to 
make them. 

“Birmingham, into which the trade was intro- 
duced about a hundred years ago, is now the 
headquarters of the pin-manufacture. Then a 
pin passed through fourteen pairs of hands in 
the operations of straightening the wire, point- 
ing, cutting into pin lengths, twisting wire for 
heads, stamping heads, cleaning pins, whiten- 
ing, washing, drying and polishing, winnowing, 
paper-pricking, and, finally, papering up. 

“Adam Smith, arguing on the advantages of 
the division of labor, can find no better illustra- 
tion than that afforded in the making of a pin. 
Not only the whole work is 2 peculiar trade, but 
it is divided into a number of branches, of which 
the greater part are likewise peculiar trades. 

“One man draws out the wire, another straight- 
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ens it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth 
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grinds it at the top for receiving the head; to 
make the head requires two or three distinct op- 
erations; to put it on is a peculiar business, to 
whiten the pin is another; it is even a trade by | 
itself to put them into papers; and the impor- 
tant business of making a pin is, in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen distinct operations, 
which in some manufactories are all performed 
by distinct hands, though in others the same 
man will sometimes perform two or three of 
them. 

“T have seen a small manufactory of this kind, 
where ten men only were employed, and where 
some of them consequently performed two or 
three distinct operations. But though they were 
poor, and therefore but indifferently accommo- 
dated with the necessary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themselves, make among 
them about twelve pounds of pins in a day. 

“There are in a pound upwards of four thou- 
sand of a middling size. These ten persons, 
therefore, could make among them, upward of 
forty-cight thousand pins in a day.” 


———— - +m —-—___- 
For the Companion. 


LATE PEACHES. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


When the first beams of the October sun 
turned the mecting-house spire into gold, and its 
crested rooster into sparkling diamonds, Mis- 
tress Watkins threw open her windows, and put 
her head out as if to bid the world good-morn- 
ing, now that she and it had awakened from a 
nicht’s repose. Her countenance, as befitted the 
hour and the occasion; wore a benign expres- 
sion, which, however, quickly changed to one of | 
chagrin, and she exclaimed, in a heart-rending | 
tonec,— 

“Prudence, they’ve stolen my peaches!” | 

“Not all, I hope,” said Prudence; and straight- | 
way another head appeared at the window,—a | 
head with a glory of rippling hair around it,— 
“not all, Aunt Dorcas.” 

“No; they had sense enough to leave the green 
ones, more’s the pity—wish they were inside of 
7em now, stones and all; but they’ ve taken every 
one that was turning the least bit red.” 

“Tow did they contrive to select the ripe ones 
in the dark ?”’ queried Prudence. 

“O, boys are like owls, when there’s any mis- 
chief afoot,’”’ said Mistress Watkins, and drew in 
her head, as it was high time she should, for the 
neizhbors were now stirring, and it was not 
meet that a respectable woman like her should 
appear before them in her night-cap. 

And we, although privileged characters, will 
not intrude further upon the privacy of these 
two ladies, but while they are making their toi- 
lets, I will mention some facts neccessary to the 
full understanding of this story. 

Mistress Watkins was a gentlewoman of inde- 
pendent means. I do not mean by this that she 
could afford five hundred dollars for a single 
dress, or fifteen hundred for a cashmere shawl, 
but simply that she had enough to supply all 
the wants of a lady of good family in a retired 
country town—her precise position. And if that 
isn’t being independent, I should like to know 
what is. 

Her house, which was of two stories, fronted 
the south, and had, at the same time, the good 
fortune to front the street, also, which was not 
always the case in those days, when houses were 
placed with reference to the sun, and not the 
highway. 

The front yard, from Fast day to Thanksgiv- 
ing, was abloom with flowers, while the kitchen 
garden, in the rear, supplied Mistress Watkins’ 
table with vegetables the year round. 

The peach tree, already alluded to, belonged 
properly to neither, for it grew in a kind of re- 
cess under a back window, and was yet separat- 
ed from the garden by a high picket fence. Peo- 
ple often wondered, who tasted its fine fruit, 
how any one came to plantit in such an odd 
little nook, but the fact was, no one did plant it 
there of set purpose, but it chanced thus: 

Years before, a young Watkins sat at his cham- 
her window eating peaches. He flung away the 
stones, and one of them dropped into a hole. 
Somehow, it got itself covered up—say that the 
hens scratched the earth over it, then the rain 
beat on it, and the sun shone on it, and the first 
young Watkins, or anybody else, knew it had 
struck root and was a thrifty little tree. 

From which we sce that we cannot even fling 
away a peach stone, but the consequences, for 
good or evil, will meet us vears afterward. 

“To think that those little rascals should have 
stolen my peaches,”’ said Mistress Watkins, who 
had now finished her toilet and her breakfast; 
“but never mind; I'll fix ’em, I'll fix ’em.”’ 

“But Aunt Dorcas, I’m sure you don’t grudge 
them a few peaches. I dare say they never get 





“Child, I was saving them for Parson Old- 
boy,’’ returned her aunt, severely. 

“QO, I didn’t know that,” said Prudence, well 
aware that this was “a settler;” for of all mor- 
tal men, she knew that the parson stood fore- 
mostin her aunt’sestimation. She had met him 
once or twice on a former visit, and, what with 
his white cravat, his clerical coat, and his pre- 
cise manners, she had thought him a pedant 
and a prig; but she would no more have said so 
to her aunt, than she would have whispered 
aught against the Pope’s infallibility in the ear 
of a devout Catholic. 

What she did say was, “There are ever so 
many more left; and see, they are already turn- 
ing red.” 

“Yes, and the minute they are fit to eat, those 
boys’ll be here again; and I hope they will, I do. 
O, Vl fix ’em. They won’t come again to-night, 
though.” 

“How are you going to ‘fix ’em?’” asked 
Prudence. 

“Wait a few days and you'll see,” was the re- 
ply. : 

And she did see; and so will you and I. 

With the help of old Abraham, who carried on 
the place, she contrived a slip-knot of rope, which 
was so arranged that any youngster who attempt- 
ed to leap the palings by the peach tree, must 
inevitably be caught by it. Then she placed a 
bucket of water and adipper by the chamber 
window. 

“Now,”’ said she, grimly, “let ’em come.” 

But they did not come, although the peaches 
grew daily more mellow and tempting. 

“T guess they smell a rat,” said she. 

“Well, prevention is better than cure,” said 
her niece. 

“In some cases,” replied Mistress Watkins; 
“but in this one I should prefer the cure. Hark! 
I heard a noise. I believe my heart they’re 
there.’ 

So saying, she laid down her work and crept 
stealthily up stairs to the chamber window with- 
out a light, her niece following to witness the 
denouement. 

It was evident that some one was struggling 
in the noose, but who it was could not be dis- 
cerned, although the new moon was blinking, 
and the stars were winking as hard as they 
could. 

Not a word spake Mistress Watkins, but seiz- 
ing her dipper, she began deluging her victim 
with cold water. 

“Ugh! Ugh!” accompanied by a spluttering 
sound, was the only response. 

“O, Tl teach you to steal my peaches, you 
rogue,” said Mistress Watkins, still splashing 
the water at her prisoner. “You think because 
I’m a lone woman, you can do any thing, don’t 
you? Well, you'll know better, next time.” 

“Really, madam”—— 

“O yes, we’re very polite all at once, but real- 
ly, sir,” mimicking him, “I haven’t got half way 
to the bottom of my water pail yet.” 

“Really, Mistress Watkins” 

“You needn’t think to beg off yet awhile. 
You've got to tell your name and ask my par- 
don first. Though as to your name, no need of 
that. I know who you are well enough.” 

“You do!” 

“Yes, [know you for the worst young jacka- 
napes there is in town; and if I call for Holdfast 
Bean, what have you to say to that?” 

“T have to say that this is most extraordinary 
treatment, and that my name is Jonathan Old- 
boy, madam.” 

“What! Eh?” 

“O aunt, I really believe it is,”’ cried Prudence, 
grasping that lady’s arm, as a tall figure rose up 
beside the fence. 

“Parson Oldboy!” exclaimed Mistress Wat- 
kins, faintly, and fora moment I think she would 
have been glad to put her head in the water pail 
and drown herself; but being a woman of nerve 
as well as sense, she quickly recovered her self- 
possession, and hastened with all speed to re- 
lease her captive. 

Having cut the rope, which held him fast by 
the leg, she led him into the house, pouring out 
a flood of fragmentary and disjointed apologies 
en the way. “Mercy on me!” “O, dear sir!” 
“Did I ever!” 

Thus far the scene had heen wholly tragic to 
all parties, but when the dignified clergyman 
stood in the full light of the open fire and two 
wax candles, hatless, drenched and bespattered 
with mud, a smile began to dimple round the 
lovely mouth of Prudence. (Forgive her, she 
was only eighteen.) The parson saw it; an an- 
swering smile quivered on his lips, and then both 
he and Prudence burst into uncontrollable laugh- 
ter, while the elder lady looked on with amaze- 
ment. 

“Prudence, I’m ashamed of you,” said she. 
“T’ve the greatest mind to send you to bed.” 








any at home,” said Prudence, coaxingly. 








vain to compose herself; “but I couldn’t help it, 
it’s so funny,” and glided off into another par- 
oxysm of laughter. 

“Don’t be severe upon her, Sister Watkins,” 
said the parson; ‘‘the young are prone to be 
mirthful, and I think, myself, the affair has its 
ludicrous side; and the reverend gentleman 
again joined his voice with that of Prudence. 
“Well, well, it won’t do for you to sit in your 
wet clothes all the evening,” said Mistress Wat- 
kins, her own countenance beginning to relax, 
and leaving the room for a few minutes, she re- 
turned with a brocade dressing-gown and a pair 
of velvet slippers which had belonged to some 
bygone Watkins. Her guest being speedily in- 
vested therein, she drew the large stuffed chair to 
the fire, and bidding him be seated, again van- 
ished. When next she reappeared, she bore in 
her hands a salver loaded with various eatables, 
and, O tempora! O mores! a steaming punch- 
bowl in the centre! 

Bear in mind that all this occurred in a past 
generation. Had Parson Oldboy lived in these 
latter days, he would no more have partaken of 
the contents of that bowl, than you, or I, or 
John B. Gough; but the times and the customs 
being different, he took what was set before him 
and was thankful. 

Prudence, feeling quite at ease with the man 
whom hitherto she had regarded at an awful 
distance, now ventu ask the question which 
had long been trembling on her aunt’s tongue. ) 
“Please, sir, how did it happen that you were 
taking a stroll through our kitchen garden so 
late in the evening?” 

“O yes, I forget that Iam yet under suspi- 
cion,”’ said he, his eyes twinkling mirthfully; 
“but the truth is,I had been visiting Goody 
Shay, at the foot of the Jane—poor woman, she 
is lying at death’s door, I fear—so I took the 
nearest way to your dwelling; but another time 
I think I shall remember that ‘the longest way 
round’ may be ‘the shortest way home.’”’ 

“Prudence, remind me to take some marma- 
lade to Goody Shay, to-morrow,” said that young 
lady’s aunt. 

On the following Sunday Parson Oldboy 
preached from the text, “And him that taketh 
away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat, 
also,’”’ dwelling forcibly upon the duty of loving 
enemies, and returning geod for evil. 

“I suppose it’s sound doctrine,”’ observed Mis- 
tress Watkins to her niece, “‘and if I’d followed 
it, I shouldn’t have caught that blessed man in 
a slip-noose; but, after all, there’s a good deal 
of human nature in the old Jewish doctrine, ‘An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ ” 


—_—_+o»—____ 


THE ENGLISH PARLOR MAID’S 
STORY. 
In Turee Coapters.—Cuap. I. 

It was a great day with me when Miss Wright, 
who had been my schoolmistress, and always 
had a regard for me, because I gave her little 
trouble, got me the situation of parlor maid at 
the Pines. 

It was a great day with my mother, too, though 
she found it hard to part with me, for I was her 
big girl, the eldest of seven children, and just 
turned fifteen. 

The Pines was the most genteel place in all 
our part of the county, Suffolk; not exactly a 
mansion, but a large, old-fashioned house, stand- 
ing in the midst of its garden grounds, and shel- 
tered from the east wind by a grove of tall pine 
trees, from which it took its name. 

The family who lived there were called the 
Denbies; they had been gentry for many a gen- 
eration, and had been wealthy in former times; 
but their grandfather was a spendthrift, and 
they would have been hard up but for the Pines, 
which belonged to their granfmother, and came 
to them in a curious way. 

There was a gentleman in the neighborhood 
called Mr. Morley; his father had made money 
as a merchant in London, and had left it to him. 
He was fond of a country life, but all his time 
was passed in buying, selling, and losing on 
land. 

It so happened that old Mrs. Denby wanted I 
don’t know how much money for some family 
scheme, and to raise it, she sold the Pines to Mr. 
Morley for the term of her own life, after which 
the property was to come back to her eldest son. 
She went to live with her eldest son, and by-and- 
by money got scarce there, too. They got into 
all sorts of debt, and went abroad very sudden- 
ly. The old lady went with them, much against 
Mr. Morley’s wishes. They say he had bought 
the Pines on the prophecy of Mother Hicks, the 
wise woman of Hedingham, that old Mrs. Den- 
by would not die before her ninetieth year, and 
he wanted to make sure of it by keeping her in 
the country. 

But nothing would part her from her son and 





“I know it’s rude,” said Prudence, trying in 


as the rest of the neighbors when they left. He 
had eause to be sorry for their going—I think jt 
was to France—and he always blamed the ¢jj- 
mate, for in less than two years he got news of 
old Mrs. Denby’s death, and also that the family 
were coming home to live at the Pines, and pay 
their debts. 

Home they came as quickly as they went, and 
got possession of the Pines in spite of all that 
Mr. Morley and three lawyers could do. 

All that had happened when I was quite 
child; but the whole country knew it, and the 
old people used to talk of Morley’s foolish pur. 
chase about their firesides. However, the Den- 
bies were very genteel and well-to-do, giving 
large parties three or four times a year, to get 
the daughters off, it was thought. 

There were three daughters and one son. Mr, 
Denby Irad saved nothing, and the Pines would 
go to the boy, of course; but Mrs. Denby was q 
managing woman, and would get her girls mar. 
ried, everybody said, by hook or by crook; and 
it was known that young Mr. Morley, notwith- 
standing his father’s great wrath against the 
family, was in the habit of dropping in at the 
Pines of late. 

People could not say which of the daughters 
he was paying attentions to, and it made their 
hair stand on end to think of what the old gen- 
tleman would do when he came to find it out. 
But to come back to my own story. I had got 
the week to make myself ready, and was to go 
to the Pines and begin my service on Monday, 
when, coming home from church on Sunday 
evening, who should I mect but old Sarah Jones, 
a neighbor of ours, who went out charing, and 
was the greatest gossip in the country. Being 
young, and rather uplifted, I told her all about 
my going to the Pines. 

“Indeed!” said she, with a very discouraging 
look. ‘“‘Aint you frightened to go there, my 
dear?” 

“Why should I be frightened?” said I. 

“Well, hon account of what they says is to be 
seen about the house. In course it’s not true; 
but I has been told that old Mrs. Denby, the 
grandmother, as sold the place to Mr. Morley, 
and died in France, walks about there every 
night. Martha Jenking left her sitervation of 
housemaid, to my sartin knowledge, from a sight 
she gotin the store-room, though the Denbies 
said it was hon account of a young man. LIlow- 
somever, my dear, I hope you’ll never sce noth- 
ink worse than yourself; and I wishes you a 
good-evenin’.” And off Sarah went. 

When I got home, and told my mother what 
the old woman said, she called her a ood many 
names, and an old fool was the best of them, for 
frightening her girl, and slandering a genteel 
family, because she could not get work at the 
Pines, and wanted the parlor maid’s place for 
her daughter Betsy. “But, Jane,” said my 
mother to me, “if you see or hear any thing you 
don’t like, don’t stay, my girl, no matter what 
Miss Wright says; you’ll be welcome home, and 
we'll try to find another place for you.” 

I promised to do so, but made up my mind to 
stay if Icould. There were mouths enough at 
home, and little for them. The Pines was a re- 
spectable place; and Mrs. Wright had taught 
me out of her useful knowledge books that there 
never was such a thing as a ghost. 

That was my thourht when I went on Mon- 
day morning, and began parlor maid’s work in 
my first situation. There was a good deal to 
learn and a good deal to do; the large, old-fash- 
ioned house was kept as clean as a new pin; 
though of the whole family there was not one 
that seemed to be of any use in this world, ex- 
cept the mother. 

She was a tall, handsome lady, with black 
hair, and a fine, upright carriage; but either her 
wonderful managing, or the trials and disap- 
pointments she had met with, had given hers 
look half sour and half scornful, as if she was 
not pleased with the world in general, and de 
spised everybody about her. 

It always appeared to me the person she de 
spised most was Mr. Denby. He was tall and 
handsome, too, but had a fair complexion, light 
sandy hair, and a slow, simple, hesitating way, 
as if he had neither judgment nor will of his 


own. 

The daughters, Miss Maria, Miss Ellen and 
Miss Charlotte, and the one son, Mr. Georz¢; 
took after their father. They had the same sal 
dy hair and the same fair complexion, but three 
plainer young ladies were not to be seen in 
day’s travel; and if Mr. George had the full 
complement of common-sense, he did not look 
like it. 

However, nobody could have a higher opinion 
of themselves than the Misses Denby and theif 
brother. Iam not sure that every one of the 
three didn’t believe she was a beauty; and Mr. 
George had such a notion of his own abilities, 





his family, and Mr. Morley got as little warning 


that half of his time was spent in the library, * 
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he said, composing histery, and the other half 
in setting people right. 

They had manifestly enough to do with their 
income, and aspired to more fashion and finery 
than they could weli keep, but it was done by 
dose carving. Every thing about the house that 
did not come before their genteel company was 
on the saving system; and I soon found out that 
if Mrs. Denby was director up stairs, Esther the 
cook was manager’ below. She was a gray- 
haired, hard-featured woman, with a remarka- 
ble habit of grumbling and showing the worst 
side of things, but just and honest to a hair. 

Except myself, the Denbies had no servants 
but her and her family. Her daughter was 
housemaid; her son was man-of-all-work, called 
gardener, coachman and butler, by turns; her 
grandson was errand boy; and her sister came 
in for laundry work. 

Esther had a good deal of her own way, and 
told her mind pretty plainly to all the Denbies. 
I often wondered to myself that the mistress, of 
whom all the rest stood in such awe, took with 
her so well, but she did; and there seemed to be 
an understanding between them that the one 
was not to interfere with the other. 

Esther took me in hand from my first coming, 
taught me my duties, and was civil to me on the 
whole, for I did my best to please her, seeing 
that she was second mistress in the house, and 
kept her son, her daughter, her grandson and 
her sister as much in order as Mrs. Denby kept 
the five up stairs. 

Esther had a great pride in the family she 
served; her father and mother had lived with 
the old ‘generation of Denbies before their estate 
was run through. She had been with the pres- 
ent people all her life. I suppose it was natural 
for her to hold the Denbies high. Their gran- 
deur was the one subject she did not grumble at 
or see faults in; and as I was the only stranger 
in the house, she was forever letting me know 
what great people they were, and what luck I 
had in getting into their service. 

I took it all in, of course, that being my best 
policy; but the simplest parlor maid would have 
noticed that for all their conceit of themselves, 
and their vieing with the county gentry, the 
Denbies were a dull, solitary family. 

I never heard a laugh among them while they 
sat together at the table or the fireside. They 
didn’t exactly quarrel, but their time was spent 
in small, fretful jangles about every trifle; and 

they had all got a nervous, frightened way of 
starting and getting disturbed at every passing 
sound or shadow. 

From long living with them, Esther and her 
family got the same habits. In short, it was a 
dreary house above and below; and in spite of 
myself and alj the sensible teaching I had got 
from Miss Wright, old Sarah Jones’ talk would 
come back to my memory as the days grew 
shorter and the nights lengthened, for I had 
gone to the Pines in the harvest time. 

One thing greatly helped to make the place 
cheerless—there were almost no comers or call- 
ers. Rich or poor, there was always such a cer- 
emony and fuss about letting them in. The coun- 
ty families seldom came, except to the grand 
parties. The Denbies had no relations that they 
were not on bad terms with. No followers were 
allowed or wanted in the kitchen; and no friends 
came to the parlor but the gentleman that came 
unknown to his father, young Mr. Morley. 

It was a wonder his comings were not found 
out at home, for Morley Lodge was not a mile 

from the Pines, and the old gentleman was al- 

ways about, looking after his farms and his ten- 
ants. But there he was every second evening at 
least. Just as the night began to fall, we would 
hear his ring at the gate. All the house knewit. 
He was always'welcome with the old folks. I 
never heard Mr. George setting him right. And 
the fluster the young ladies got into at his arriv- 
al was something uncommon. What they saw 
in him to be taken on with, I could never make 
uot, except that he was heir of Morley Lodge 


and lands, his father being a widower. and hav- 


ing no other child. 


He was a small, sharp-leoking man, that 
might have been any age, though they said he 


was under twenty-five, with no color about him 


but a sort of turnip white, a broken nose, and a 


pair of eyes like needles. 


Any girl will take notes of a courting business, 
and as young Mr. Morley could be coming on 
Nothing else, it was but natural for me to take 
Nobody has bet- 
ter opportunities for the like than a parlor maid; 
but, watch as I would, it was beyond my powers 
tomake out which of the young ladies he was 
Esther was clear that it was Miss Maria. 


notes of him and his doings. 


after. 


Certainly he did stand behind her at the piano— 
Miss Maria was the singing and playing one of 
the family—turned the leaves of the music book 
for her, and looked up all the while as if he heard 


But I saw him the next minute bending over 
Miss Ellen’s drawings at the other side of the 
room, and whispering something that put her all 
in asimper; and after that he would be admir- 
ing Miss Charlotte’s embroidery, and squeezing 
her hand under the work-table. 

It puzzled me, and it made all the sisters jeal- 
ous of each other, though each was half sure of 





and Mr. George. 

From that talk I learned that he had come 
back from his travels at the beginning of the 
year, a little before the country gossips began to 
wonder at his going to the Pines; that he had 
been at the same places where the Denbies lived 
when they were abroad, and had seen their 
grandmother’s grave in a French burying- 
ground. 

He used to speak of that with a great show of 
feeling; I couldn’t help thinking it was because 
his father lost the Pines by her death, that Mr. 
Morley took to the subject often; but somehow, 
though the Denbies all tried to look as though 
th@ liked to be sympathized with for the loss of 
the old lady, it was plain to me that they would 
rather have heard him on any thing else. 

I don’t know if the young gentleman observed 
me watching him, but I had cause to blame my- 
self for it, as he soon began to watch me. 

At first it was taking notes in his turn, though 
one might wonder what he could find curious 
about a parlor maid; but by-and-by I got nods, 
and winks, and admiring looks, always given be- 
hind backs, and I never saw the man that could 
screen himself better from eyes he did not wish 
to be seen by, and that was manifestly the Den- 
bies and all their servants. My mother had 
brought me up wisely; Miss Wright had taught 
me well; and I had sense enough to know that 
a gentleman’s notice seldom brings good to a 
poor girl. 

But all that might not have served me if { had 
not from the beginning taken a sort of dislike, 
or bad opinion, of young Mr. Morley. AsI have 
said, he was no beauty; his eyes were cunning 
as well as sharp, and his crafty way of courting 
the three sisters warned me, young as I was, to 
have nothing to do with him. 

So his nods, and winks, and looks were taken 
no notice of, though I couldn’t help seeing them, 
and ne doubt he knewI did, for one evening 
when I happened to open the gate for him, and 
nobody was looking out, it being almost dark, 
he caught hold of my hand with, “Jane, I have 
something very particular to say to you; will 
you meet me to-morrow evening in the Orchard 
Lane?” 

(To be continued.) 





~~ 
For the Companion. 


A RIDE ON A RIDGEPOLE. 


stood on a high bluff, commanding a fine vicw 
of the sea. 
ride of seven miles to the stage road. 


of the sea. But such a view! 


if to tear it in pieces. 


the wax candles that burned on the table. 


his leather-covered chair, exclaimed,— 
“Who'll tell a story that can beat this storm?’ 


the kitchen and broke two or three straws fron 
of various length, saying, 


that will match the night!” 


this. 


head.” 





al angel. 





| ple feet stuck up triumphantly on the shining 


young Morley, and noticed that he kept his; no piazza; and the house was painted red, while 
tricks well out of the old people’s sight, and al- | barn and shed had never been painted at all. 
ways talked sensibly and neighbor-like to them | My father despised land quarters, and didn’t 


We were visiting in November, 1853, at the 
fine old homestead of Capt. Bartlette, which 


We stayed longer than we meant to, for a wild 
storm set in which forbade us taking a bugey- 
We had 
now what the captain had promised us, a vicw 
It seemed as if a 
thousand fairies had met on sea and shore, and 
were warring in terrible wrath with each other. 
The wild howls of defcat and despair seemed to 
rise from all points of the compass at one mo- 
ment; and the waves rolled up in gigantic pro- 
portions and dashed against the rugged shore as 


We had spent all the day looking on the sea 
and listening to the wind. At nightfall we gath- 
ered around the great fire of logs before which 
the shining andirons and fender gleamed like 
sunlight, reflecting in their great round balls 


After “Dolly” had brought a basket of apples 
and a dish of cracked nuts “‘to be ready when 
wanted,” the captain brushed the hearth with a 
long-handled brush, and then seating himself in 


As no one volunteered, the captain went into 


Dolly’s broom. These he broke again into picces 
“Draw, now, «and 
whoever gets the shortest is in for a wild story 


Before drawing, some one suggested that a 
cheerful one would be more agreeable on such a 
wild night; but no, the captain said he liked 
things to match—“‘love sterics in sunshine and 
moonshine, but rough stories on a night like 
I like to see people’s hair stand up, wheth- 
er it’s in the chimney corner or at the mast- 


To the delight of all present, the shortest! false teeth with her! 





straw remained in the hand of the merry old cap- 


gave out a jovial sea-laugh, and then composed 
himself in the great leather-covered with his am- 


brass fender. Then he said,— 
“When I was a boy, this house didn’t look 
much as it does now. There were no blinds and 


think them worth looking after. So while he 
was sure to keep the schooner Polly Bartlette in 
fine order from stem to stern, the farm and 
farm-housce his father had left him here, were left 
for the sun and the storms to look after. 
“When he died at sea, we, who had always lived 
in plenty, were left with barely enough wind to 
fill our sails, and my mother, who was a grand 
and a brave woman, resolved to work this rocky 
farm, which he never would do while he lived. 
“Dolly’s mother lived with us then, a girl. | 
| She’d been engaged to Jack Corwin, my father’s | 
cook, for years and years; and was making bed- 
quilts at the time my reason first began to dawn! 
She had a pile of them, and no prospect of their 
ever keeping any body warm but herself, for 
Jack slept in a hammock nineteen-twenticths 
of his time. 
“She was married at last, saying that after 
thirteen years’ acquaintance, she might venture 
to trust Jack. 
“Dea. Joe Cummins now volunteered to finda 
farmer for my mother when he took his semi- 
yearly trip to Boston—eighty or ninety miles— 
for goods. And when he came back he rejoiced 
us boys—who felt the loneliness of death, though 
our father died a thousand miles away—by 
bringing in a tal, stout young fellow with a very 
merry face, who had agreed to take all the care 
of farm and chores off mother and the old Dolly. 
“Tis pockets were full of peanuts, and raisins, 
and candy, commodities rarcr in country stores 
then than they are now. He had three chains to 
his watch, and as many as half-a-dozen pocket 
knives, most of which had several blades. 
“Twas about seven years old then, and Sam 
was five, and two happier fellows you never saw 
than we were that night. Wecould hardly sleep 
for joy, and had begged mother to let us sleep 
with our new hero. But she kept us close to 
her, as she always had done. I went to sleep in 
the trundle-bed, to dream that I had found a ship 
wrecked on the bar, loaded with watech-chains, 
jack-knives and confectionery. 
“The next morning we were up at break of day, 
and in Nathan’s room before he was dressed, 
hoping to get a peep into his trunk, which we 
had—in imagination—invested with a stock pf 
boy-treasures. 
“But his trunks hadn’t come yet, he said, but 
when they did, he’d make us rich!) He had Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and Jack the Giant Killer, and 
more story books than ever we'd heard of! 
Then he had gold watches, and chains, and little 
watcrwheels, and pistols—well there was no end 
to what he had in those five trunks! 
“Young as I was,” continued the captain, “I 
thought it strange that such a rich man should 
come there to work, and I told him so. 
“*Well,’ said he, ‘that’s the joke of it, boys. 
I’ve run off! I wanted to work out of doors, 
and the folks were bound to keep me in the house, 
so as to save my fine clothes and keep my hands 
white. But you mustn’t tell this to your moth- 
er, or she’]l tell it, and then they’ll come for me 
and you’ll never get your books nor your 
watches.’ 
“IT remember hoping in my heart that he 
wasn’t a thief; but I banished the suspicion and 
bound Sam over to secrecy. 
“Nathan and wespent the morning wandering 
over the fields and pastures, ‘looking at mat- 
ters,’ he said. When we wentinto dinner moth- 
er said,— 
“Well, Nathan, Dolly and I will leave you 
and the boys to keep house this afternoon, as 
we’re going up to the village to sign some papers 
at the squire’s office. I wish you’d put on the 
time to get tea. 


? 


every word you say to them.’ 


sion of the house. 


mysteries of my mother’s dressing-room. 


brought home from Calcutta. 





kettle at four o’clock, and we'll be at home in 
As you won’t begin work to- 
day, you will amuse them; and they must mind 


a “We promised obedience, and could scarcely 
wait for them to be gone before we took posses- 


“As soon as they were out of sight, I escorted 
Nathan up stairs and initiated him into all the 
[| the scuttle, for we were by this time more dead 
opened her bandboxes, and trunks, and drawers, 
exhibiting her clothes, her ear-rings, and my fa- 
ther’s gold watch and ring, which the mate had 
L. There was noth- 
ing too sacred, nothing too ridiculous to show 
| the hero; so we exhibited our absent grand- 
mother’s false curls and told him she had her 


“Then Nathan told us that his father’s horses, 


tain, when all the others had been drawn. He | jus¢ out of Springfield, all wore false curls and 


had false teeth. 

“T said, ‘I aint such a fool as you think I am. 
I don’t believe that.’ 

“Then he laughed so loud and so long that I 
got tired, and wished he wouldn’t laugh any 
more. 

“All at once, two men who had business with 
our mother, drove up to the door in a buggy. 
He started up and said,— 

“‘Let’s go up garret. Those men are robbers, 
come to murder us!’ 

“Tat once forgot that they were friends, and 
began to shake with fear of having my head 
and Sam’s cut off with mother’s new carving- 
knife. 

“Nathan caught Sam in his arms and we rushed 
up to the garret and into a little room where 
grandmother’s old wheel and other trash were 
kept. Here was a ladder leading to the roef, and 
up that he drove us in front of him. 

“He put Sam out astride the ridgepole and me 
after him. Then he sprang up himself like a 
cat and ran along the sharp edge as if he was on 
the public highway. 

“Tl walk,’ said he, ‘and you both ride, for 
your lives, and so we'll get away from them!’ 
“Young as I was, I knew then what ailed our 
new farmer, and I was wise enough to do what 
he told me and to make poor Sam do the same. 
So we held on to the ridgepole with trembling 
fingers and hitched along on the loose, curled 
shingles, several times across the length of the 
roof, he occasionally springing over our heads 
in his own imaginary flight from robbers. 

“All this time we heard the men pounding, 
first at the front and then at the back door, with 
the butt end of their whips. At length, they 
went away, and then he became calm and sat 
down beside us, saying, 

***Now we can rest awhile. But the minute 
we see any body coming over the hill we must 
start again,’ 

‘Poor little Sam looked very pale, and now he 
begun to cry for mother. Then Nathan grew 
angry and shouted out,— 

“Were, you young hyena, if you bellow out 
that way to draw the robbers back, I'll push you 
off the house and break your neck!’ 

“There we sat, trembling, for a long hour 
more, while Nathan sang, and whistled, and 
laughed. Ile mounted the chimuey and shout- 
ed down the sooty opening, ‘Come up here, 
spirits of evil! I’m ready for you! I’ve got 
seven knives with four blades apiece, ready to 
stab the whole crew of you! 

“« “Hey diddle, diddle, 

The cat’s in the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon,” 

and so can I when the moon rises! Ta, ha, ha! 
I played a Yankee trick on the robbers!’ 

“When our mother, on her way to the law- 
yer’s office, passed the tavern, a young hostler 
came out of the stable and said to her,— 
“Mrs. Bartlette, isn’t that fellow rather out 
of his head, that the deacon took to your house 
last night?” 

“ ‘He’s uncommonly boyish for a man,” said 
my mother. 

“‘T should think he was,’ replied the hastler. 
‘He told us here last night that the deacon had 
been to the Russian dominions after him, be- 
cause he had been there learning to raise crops 
on beds of stone and ice. He said he worked his 
farm with camels, and the deacon told him that 
you would buy a span ora yoke of them here 
for him.’ 

“You may guess our mother signed her name 
quick at the squire’s office. Then she got a car- 
riage, and two gentlemen from the village came 
down with her to coax the new farmer back to 
the tavern with them. The hostler drove, and 
you may judgg of their feelings when they 
reached the top of the hill and saw us on the 
ridgepole! 

“T expected then to be thrown to the ground; 
but the moment Nathan saw my mother, he 
cried out,— 

“ ‘Now we're safe! Hollo! she’s brought com- 
pany home to tea with her.’ 

“My mother fainted dead away when she got 
into the house; and old Dolly came up garret 
and shouted, 

“Come down, now; we've got beefsteak for 
tea.’ 

“Nathan obeyed the call, forgetting us; and 
then the gentlemen reached us and drew us into 


than alive with fright. 

“Nathan was taken to the deacon’s, who of- 
fered to keep him—as a penalty for his own carc- 
lessness in bringing down a perfect stranger— 
till he could find out his friends. That he did 
soon, in an advertisement for 2 young man of 
twenty-three, who had escaped from the insane 








hospital! 





i 
| 
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I’ve had many a ride since then on the an- 
gry waves,” continued the captain, “but I’ve 
never had, on sea or land; such a ride as poor 
Sam and I had on the ridgepole of this house. 
Come, friends, let’s try Dolly’s nuts and apples, 
and thank Heaven we’ve got our reason.” 

——_—_+os———_——_—— 


TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 
From a Correspondent. 

In my Iast letter, I believe I left my readers at 
the “Imperial” Inn, where we were trying to 
keep our heads warm under pillows and blank- 
ets! 

The next morning, bright and early, we break- 
fasted, and then prepared to start for the city of 
Ku Cheng. Our coolies had indulged freely in 
opium, and when we were in our chairs, they de- 
tained us by getting into a row with the land- 
lord, and came near having a fight. 

A Chinese row is something to hear! From 
the noise made, one would think little short of 
murder would be committed. In this case it | 
proved mainly a tongue fight, and the bearers 
finally got safely off without any broken heads. 

The scenery was varied, and beforc “oon we 
pessed a majestic cataract, called by the natives, 
Dragon Pit. It was impressive beyond descrip- 
tion, notwithstanding its unpromising name. 

About noon the gentlemen of the party began 
to look for a suitable place to “tiffin” in. We 
came to a beautiful clump of trees on the bank 
of a stream, and were soon seated upon the 
ground under them, discussing bread and butter, 
salt beef and pickles, mince pies and oranges. 

We were now not many miles from Ku Cheng, 
and as we approached the city, we met more or 
less najives, to whom we were wonders indeed! | 

Just before we reached the city we stopped at | 
a pavilion and arranged the order of our proces- 
sion. 





| 

The People Surprised. 
Mr. B—— was to lead the way, Mr. L—— to | 
bring up the rear, the ladies and the children | 
filling up between. 








We were careful to observe 
order, and to avoid every occasion of confusion | 
or offence. I settled myself back among the | 
bedquilts of my chair, prepared to observe the 
effect of our appearance upon the people. 

Ku Cheng is a walled city, and as we entered 
at one of the gates, the news began to spread 
that foreign ladies were coming. Yet we came 
upon most of the people unexpectedly, and the 
effect upon them was irresistibly comical. I} 
laughed in spite of my desire to be grave. 

They were generally engaged at their avoca- 
tions in front of their shops, as usual. The 
noise of our approach, with the gathering crowd 
following, attracted their attention. Lifting 
their eyes, there they became fixed in whatever 
position they happened to be in,—hands half 
raised, mouths open, one foot lifted, just like 
persons suddenly petrified. 
moment, however. 





It was only for a} 
They soon recovered them- | 
selves, and either contributed to the crowd of | 
our followers, or called to their wives and chil- 
dren to come and look. 

We reached the Mission Chapel in safety, with 
the crowd at our heels. Hurrying out of our | 
chairs, we slipped through the door into the | 
chapel as quickly as possible, thegentlemen suc- | 
cessfully keeping the crowd back, until the door | 
was closed and barred. This was done so sud- | 
denly and violently that one unlucky urchin had 
his foot badly pinched in the process. 

Some of the natives remained at the gate, in- 
sisting upon seeing us, until dark, when they 
went away unsatisfied. 


What Occurred on Sunday. 

The native assistant, Sing Mi, who spent some 
time in New York, obtaining an education, with 
his wife, a Canton woman, welcomed us hearti- 
ly, and soon made us feel at home. They had | 
expected us and had arranged evgry thing with 
reference to our comfort. 

The next day was Sunday, and rising early, we 
found our heathen neighbors killing pigs in antic- 
ipation of the terng-chaik, the great winter feast, 
which was to take place the next day. It is one 
of the great festivals in this part of China, and 
is observed with feasting and offerings to idols. 

At the usual hour for worship we attended 
services in the little mission chapel. They were 
similar to those at home on the Sabbath, only | 
the congregation was arranged to conform to | 
the Chinese ideas of propricty. | 

The women did not sit with the men. That | 
is thought very improper. They have a little | 
place screened from the audience room, where | 
they are seated by themselves. This little en- 
closed space is entered from the rooms in the 
back of the chapel. 








| 


The foreiyn ladies conformed to custom and | 
satin the enclosure, though we were careful to 
have the intervening doors opened so that we 
could see and hear all that was going on. 
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usual, as we feared the rush of the people to see 
the foreign females; and knew it would be diffi- | 
cult to control them. 

Chinese Curiosity. 

On Monday we rose at daylight, hoping to get | 
out of the city and on our way home before the 
people in the great city were astir. As the whole 
city probably knew we were there, we anticipat- 
ed more trouble in leaving than we had when we 
entered it, for then we took the people by sur- ! 
prise. 

We therefore arranged with our coolies to be 
ready to start at daylight, and took our break- | 
fast as soon as we could see, put on hats and | 
bonnets, and waited anxiously for our coolies. 

Hour after hour passed. The chairs at the | 
door notified passers that the foreign women 
were to take a ride, und the crowd began to col- 
lect, growing larger and more boisterous every 
moment. 

Messenger after messenger was sent for our 
coolies, but in vain. They were smoking their 
opium, and would not move until they were sat- 
isfied with their drug. 

At length, at ten o’clock, they made their ap- 
pearance, strong in their drug furnished by Eng- | 
lishmen and Americans. We bade our kind 
friends good-by, and, reluctantly cnough, faced | 
the great crowd in the street. 

It was not easy to make our way to our chairs. 
We, however, got safely into them, but it was 
some time before our bearers could make room 
in the crowd of staring Chinese to lift the chairs 
to their shoulders. We started. The crowd 
rushed after us. The half-crown boys, the most 
obtrusive element in every mob, hooted and 
yelled after us, apparently in very good humor. 
I could not help advising one ragged, dirty 
specimen, to stop his noise and go home and 
wash his face! 

I think our open chairs saved us from violence; 
certainly the people would have torn covered 
chairs to pieces, but that they would have seen 
us. They followed to.the city gates and some 
distance outside, when Mr. B—— turned and 
thanked them for their great politeness in ac- 
companying us so far, telling them we would 
not trouble them farther. This they received | 
with great good humor, knowing very well we | 
did not desire their company, and very soon the 
last one was left standing and staring at us. 

Very thankful were we when safely out of the 
city. Mr. B—— drew a long breath of relief, 
and told me he had scarcely slept for the last 
two nights, imagining all sorts of terrible treat- 
ment for us at the hands of wicked men. 

Home at Last. 

About noon we approached the cataract and 
again paid our respects to it, but at night we did 
not stop at the “Imperial,”’ but went on to the 
next village and stopped at the only inn. This 
was filthy beyond my powers of description. I 
am sure cabbages would have flourished well on 
the floor of ourroom. The landlady was amazed 





| 
| 





at our hint to sweep. There was no help for us. 
We must remain and endure the filth, for it was 
nearly dark and we were all tired. By one} 
o'clock the next day we reached the river, dis- 
missed our coolies and took rapid boats for Chiu 
Ken. 

This was a pleasant change. The beauty of 
the river and its banks, the smooth motien of 
the boats, compared with that of the chairs, the 
excitement of going over the rapids, and efforts 
of the boatmen to keep our little bark off the 
rocks, all were delightful. These boats were open 
and shallow, and made especially for rapid nav- 
igation. They are used for conveying rice in 
large bags from Lu pang toChiu Ken. We had 
such bags for seats, sitting back to back for sup- 
port. After making one other change to a lar- 
ser boat, we reached our home at Foo Chow in 
health and good spirits, not many hours after- 
ward, 

Foo Chow, 1870. 

_- eH -_——. 
LIGHTNING. 

In these days there is 4 great reluctance among 
some people to use the rod, not only on naughty 
children, but also to teach the lightning to be- 
have itself. But twe sentences are equally true. 
Spare the rod and spoil your child, and spare the 
rod and speil your house. 

Itis a well-ascertained fact that before rods came 
into use, the lightning was very badly conduct- 
ed. A church in Carinthia was struck on an 
average four or five times a year. At last, ina 
tremendous thunder storm, the lightning fell on 
it several times in one day, so that it had to be 
taken down and rebuilt. It was then provided 
with a rod, and the lightning was, so to speak, 
dead beat. It made one more attempt, but: it 
was only a flashy affhir, and no harm was done. 

The lightning seems to be especially jealous 
of its rials, the light-houses, but fears a nod. 





The chapel was not opened to the public, as! A light-house in France was, however, severely 


injured in spite of its conductor. It was found 
that the rod ended in a tank, which being lined 
with cement, which is a non-conductor, prevent- 
ed the electricity from digging its own grave 
in the earth, as it ought to do, after its brief 
though brilliant career. This shows that there 
are good grounds for the lightning-rod always 
ending in the ground. 

The lightning-rod is a sceptre, which does not 
wield avery extensive sway. Its dominion reach- 
es only to twice the distance of its height above 
a building. If the top is twenty feet above the 
chimney, it protects a space of forty feet in every 
direction. Hence alarze building, like a long 
train of cars, should have several conductors, 


| sharp, also, and not too rusty. 


We give our readers this advice. When a 
heavy storm is lightning keep within doors. Be 
careful not to cross an open space except on all 
fours. Stand aloof from walls and trees. Lying 
down is the best position. A dry ditch has not 
a pleasant sound, but no safer place has yet been 
found. 


THE DWARF OF KING CHARLES I. 


This celebrated dwarf, whose name was Jef- 
fery Hudson, was born at Oakham, in Rutland- 
shire, in 1619, and about the age of seven or 
eight years, being then but cightcen inches high, 
was retained in the service of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who resided at Burleigh-on-the-hill. 








Soon after the marriage of Charles I., the King 
and Queen being entertained at Burleigh, little 
Jeffery was served up at tablein cold pie, which, 
when cut open, presented to the astonished 
royal visitors the diminutive Jeffery armed cap- 
a-pie. This pic was purposely constructed to 
hold the little fellow, who, when the duchess 
made an incision in his castle of paste, shifted 
his situation until sufficient room was made for 
his appearance. 

The Queen expressing herself greatly pleased 
with his person and manners, the duchess pre- 
sented him to her majesty, who afterward kept 
him as her dwarf. From the age of seven years 
till thirty, he never grew taller; but after thirty 


| he shot up to three feet nine inches, and there 


remained. 

Jeffery became a considerable part of the en- 
tertainment of the court; and Sir William Dav- 
enant wrote a poem, called “Jeffreidos,” on a 
battle between him and a turkey-cock, which 
took place at Dunkirk, where a woman rescued 
him from the fury of his antagonist. In 1638 
was published a very small and curious book, 
salled “The New Year's Gift,”’ presented at court 
from the Lady Parvula to the Lord Minimus, 
(commonly called Little Jeffery,) her majesty’s 
servant, &c., written by Microphius, with a por- 
trait of Jeffery prefixed. 

Before this period, our hero was employed in 
a negotiation of importance. This was, to pro- 
cure from France an attendant for the Queen; 
but on his return with the lady who was to fill 
the position, with many rich presents to the 
Queen from her mother, Mary de Medicis, he was 
taken by the Dunkirkers; and besides what he 
was bringing for the Queen, he lost a large 
amount of valuables, that he had received in 
France, on his own account, from the Queen’s 
mother and ladies of that court. 

Jeffery lost little of his consequence with the 
Queen on this misfortune, but was often teased 
by the courtiers and domestics with the story of 
the turkey-cock, and trifles of a similar descrip- 
tion. His temper was not the mildest, and at 
last, being greatly provoked by Mr. Crofts, a 
young gentleman of family, a challenge ensued. 
Mr. Crofts coming to the rendezvous armed only 
with a squirt, the little creature was so enraged, 
that « real duel followed. The appointment was 
on horseback, with pistols, to put the antagonists 
more on a level. Jeffery, as the first fire, shot 
his antagonist dead. This happened in France, 
whither he attended his mistress in the troubles. 

He was afterward taken prisoner by a Turkish 
rover, and sold for a slave in Barhary; but he 
did not remain long in eaptivity, for at the be- 


‘intended to beat them. 


ginning of the civil war he was made captain in 
the royal army; and in 1644, attended the Queen 
again into France, where he remained till the 
restoration. 

At last, upon suspicion of his being privy to 
the popish plot, he was taken up in 1664, and 
confined in the Gate-house, Westminster, where 
he ended his life, at the age of sixty-three. 

ee ns 

NAPOLEON IN ENGLAND AGAIN. 

The gentleman who used to be called Napole- 
on III., Emperor of the French, and so forth, is 
now a resident of England, a country in which 
some years of his ante-impcrial life were passed, 
He has changed his business, and that change 
necessarily involved a change of residence. 

He left Paris in the latter part.of last July, 
meaning to be in Berlin some time in the follow- 
ing August,—but he arrived in London on the 
20th of March, not having visited Berlin on his 
way to the English capital. 

He made a great mistake in his calculations, 
being beaten by the Germans, whereas he had 
He caught a Tartar,— 
that is, the Tartar caught him, and kept him. 

Captured at Sedan, at the beginning of Scp- 
tember, 1870, he was sent by the Germans to 
rusticate at the palace of Willielmshohe, near 
Cassel. That palace is one of the finest in the 
world, having been built without regard to ex- 
pense, by the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, who paid 
for its construction largely out of the moneys he 
received from the English government for hay- 
ing furnished it with many thousands of Hes- 
sian troops, to help fight its battles in the war 
of the American Revolution. He received a 
bounty for every Hessian killed, so it was for 
his interest to have as many of his subjects shot 
by Americans as possible. 

Napoleon remained in the Hessian palace al- 
most seven months. He was liberated on the 
19th of March, some time after there had been 
peace made between France and Germany. His 
position was a strange one after that peace had 
been made,—for Germany did not want him, and 
France would not have him. 

So he determined to go to England, where his 
wife and child had been for six months or more. 
Ile left Cassel on the 19th of March, and at noon 
on the 20th he arrived at Dover. He was re- 
ceived well in England, the people shouting 
when they saw him,—but they would have shout- 
ed all the same had they seen the Emperor of 
Germany instead of seeing the ex-Emperor of 
the French. Hereached London on the 20th, and 
while there he predicted his carly restoration to 
the French throne. To translate a saying of the 
French, ‘Who lives shall see.”’ 

Ile had not been in England since 1854, when 
he visited the British sovereign, he being at that 
time Empcror of the French, and France and 
England being then in alliance, and waging war 
against Russia. Times have changed since that 
year, and men have changed with them,—at 
least they have had changes in their positions, 
which is much the same thing. 

England, for the last seventy or eighty years, 
has been the place of refuge for exiled sover- 
cigns. Among those who have lived there may 
be named Louis XVIII., Charles X. and Louis 
Philippe, from France; and now Napoleon III. 
is added to the number; the last of the Vasa 
Kings of Sweden; Don Carlos, who claimed to be 


King of the Spains; the Prince of Orange, who 


afterward became King of the Netherlands,— 
and oth¢rs. She would not allow Napoleon I. 
to land on her shore, the only refusal of the 
kind, we believe, she has given in this century. 

In receiving so many exiled French sovereigns 
England is only paying a debt, as France used 
to receive and support her royal exiles,—partic- 
ularly James II., who was most munificently en- 
tertained for years by Louis XIV. 

—_——_- — +o 
CURIOUS DERIVATIONS. 

HocsnEeap.—Doubtless many have puzzled 
their brains why a large cask should be called a 
hogs-head, to which it has no resemblance. In 
the East skins are used for holding water and 
wine, the largest being the skins of oxen. There 
is, then, no doubt that the word hogshead is 4 
corruption of ox-hide. 

Dem1sonn.—Another vessel for eontaining 
fluid, which many persons have supposed to 
mean half a John, whatever that might be. In 
France the same large bottle is called a Dame 
Jeanne, or Lady Jane. The name was, however, 
derived from the place Damajhan, in Persia, 
where there were formerly large glass works, 
and where these bottles were first made. 

Puncu.—A word which is naturally conneeted 
with the previous one. It denotes a beverage 


-compounded of five ingredients, punch or pauch 
being the Hindee word for five. A part of India 
is now called Punjaub, or five Waters, being 





watered by five rivers 
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TEE-TOTAL.—This word seems very puzzling 
gntil we know that the first advocate of total 
abstinence, at Manchester, in England, was a 
stammerer. He urged his hearers to practice 
tee-tee-tee-total abstinence, and hence those who 
followed his advice were styled tec-totallers. 

Fucus1s.—The beautiful plant of this name 
was so called after one Leonard Fuchs, a Ger- 
man, who published Commentaries on the His- 
tory of Plants, as long azo as A. D. 1542. 

Grpsies.—These wandering people are so 
designated because they were supposed to have 
come from Egypt. In France they are called 
Bohemians, being believed to have originated in 
Bohemia. But their language proves them to 
have originally come from India. 


+o - 
THE SPRING GARDEN. 

April days have come, and in the country gar- 
dens begin to be thought of. What to plant, 
how to plant, and when shall we begin, are the 
questions asked. The first thing to avoid is— 
haste. Do not bein too great a hurry. Do not 

S put your seeds into the ground too early. More 
seeds are lost by early than by late planting. 

Many a girl has blamed the seedman for send- 
ing her poor seeds, when the reason the seeds 
did not germinate, lay more in her haste than in 
his carelessness. Now how shall we know when 
the time has really come to plant our flowers? 
How can we know when the ground is ready ? 

If the thousands ef readers of the Companion 
alllived inone townin New England, and all 
planted and tended one great garden, we might 
refer them to the almanac for the exact date for 
spring planting. As they do not, but live scat- 
tered from Maine to Florida, we must give them 
some other way by which they may know when 
toplant. In the first place, frosty nights must 
have gone; secondly, the ground must be per- 

fectly dry; lastly, look at the forest trees. If 
their young leaves are bursting out, and the 
woods look as if there was a green mist among 
the tree tops, the time has come. It is “really 
and truly” spring, and you may begin to plant. 


A COW OR A PIANO. 

A writer from over the water says the passion 
for being ladies has seized the farmers’ daughters 
in some of the most out-of-the-way places in 
Great Britain, and the idea is growing that to 
bea lady, one must have a piano. 

In one farm-house she visited, the long, low 
room beyond the great kitchen where the thrifty 
farmer lived with his family, had hitherto been 
devoted to the housing of crops. Now it was 
partially cleared, and in one end were heaps of 
cabbages, beets and carrots; At the othera piano- 
forte. 

In another house the farmer’s wife was sorely 
vexed with a question of duty, and asked her ad- 
Yiee as to whether they ought to invest their 
spare funds in acow or apiane! Which, think 
you, was the most needful for a farmer’s family ? 
Music is most desirable, as are also beautiful pic- 
tures, to refine the taste and cultivate the heart; 
but we should use our common sense in all these 
matters, rememberimrg that we can do without 


melody and art, better than without bread and 
shoes, 





a ee 
QUOTE CORRECTLY. 
The necessity of quoting correctly, if a person 
attempts to quote at all, was amusingly illus- 
trated by an English lawyer, who, to enforce an 
argument in court, wished to repeat Erskine’s 
Well-known passage: 
“An Englishman’s house is his castle, no 
matter how hum‘le. The winds may whistle 
around it, and the storms may enter it, but the 
king dare not.” 
By an unlucky mistake, he transposed the 
two first clauses of the second sentence, and 
said, — ; 


Mann Englishman’s house is his castle. The 
‘orms May enter it, and the winds may whistle 
around it, but the kiny dare not.” 
“Stop, stop!” said the judge, “I am not will- 
ig to admit that.”’ 


+o 


BON SNORE. 
There is no greater or more disagreeable affec- 





‘ation, than the habit some school girls have of 


‘sing French phrases in common conversation, 


‘pecially when they are addressed to those who 
‘peak only their own tongue. A few words of 
mispronouneed French may seem very fine to 


the jienor: P 
“ ignorant, bet sensible people only laugh 
atic, 


A lady who was travelling with a party of 
mentions the way in which one of the 


triends, 


aids as a er 
aids astonished her equals by bidding them 





her qistress 
lish, Say hoy 






“don s ” : 

on snare,” on going to bed. She had heard 
»Wwho spoke French aswell,as Eng- 
2 soir-vhen panting with her friends 


erence to sleeping, imitated her as well as she 
could. 

Some yourg ladies do not succeed much bet- 
ter. We have a noble language of our own; let 
us use it, at least till we can speak another cor- 
rectly. 

—~@—___—_ 
HINDOOS AND SACRED FISH. 


Even among the early Christians some of the 
less enlightened churches held fishes in a sort of 
reverence, from the silly discovery that the first 
letters of the five principal titles of Christ spelt 
“fish,” in Greek. That fish were sacred to the 
ancient Hindoos was almost a matter of course, 
since they regarded all animals as more or less 
so, believing that the souls of human beings 
passed into them. 


Ancient Hindoo ceremonies connected with 
fish may be traced almost everywhere in Hin- 
dostan. When a flood oyerspreads the earth, 
Vishnoo, in the form of a fish, is reputed to have 
rescued the sacred Vedas from the watery waste, 
and as this god deigned to locate his spirit in 
such a tabernacle, the pious of the same creed 
consider that in the transmigration of souls a 
tish’s body may be a receptacle for their immor- 
tal souls. 

It is with this view that in some Hindoo States, 
as in Travancore and Cochin in the Madras Pres- 
idency, the destruction of these animals is nom- 
inally prohibited for the three days succeeding 
the death of a rajah. 

It is not two years since a native ruler, who 
was ill in Central India, was reported in an In- 
dian paper to be spending large sums of money 
in having “Sri Ram” written daily on thousands 
of small pieces of parchment, when each, having 
been placed inside a bread pill, was thrown to 
the fish in a sacred tank, in hopes that the deity 
would mercifully cure the prince’s indisposition. 
In some portions of India fish appear to be 
adored. 


42> 
>> 


AN ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


It is said that the deposed Emperor Napoleon 
has an extraordinary memory for names, fig- 
ures, faces and miscellaneous facts, and it is re- 
lated thatitis his invariable habit, on having 
communicated to him a name or a number, or 
any brief fact which he wishes to remember, to 
write it down in a note book, and then tear the 
leaf out of the book, read it over once attentive- 
ly, and then tear the leaf up. After impressing 
a fact on his mind by this process, he never for- 
gets it. 

The key to this extraordinary faculty of mem- 
ory doubtless lies in the fact that, during his 
long years of imprisonment in early life, he did 
not dare to carry important memoranda about 
him. He was obliged to rely on his memory; 
but that he did not at first trust it altogether, is 
seen by the fact that, through the force of habit, 
he is still obliged to make sure of a fact by writing 
it down, and so fixing it in his mind, instead of 
trusting entirely to the sense of hearing to act 
upon his memory. 





Except in the few cases of independent memo- 
ry, writing is always a useful assistant to the 
mind in retaining a fact or date. We know an 
ignorant man who used to pretend to write the 
text of every sermon he heard, running through 
the shape of the letters and figures on his knee 
with his fingers. And he always remembered it, 
too. 
~ ee Rene 
YANKEE EATING, 
Let me tell you, that during my six years’ res- 
idence in America, I saw nothing which sur- 
rised me so much as the way in which the Yan- 
<ees eat and drink. Why, I really think it is 
worth an admission fee to stand at the end of a 
dining-room and see a hundred Yankees at the 
dinner-table. Each one has something to eat in 
one hand and something to drink in the other. 
When the food hand goes up, the drink hand is 
down, and when the food hand goes down the 
drink hand goes up. It always reminds me of 
one of those walking beams on a steamboat— 
when one end is up the other end is down. Now, 
sir, I think this is the reason that the American 
people are such dyspeptics. Why, sir, I believe 
thatin a world s exhibition of dyspeptics your 
country could show more in number, and strong- 
er in quality, than all the rest of the world.”— 
Dio Lewis’ Talks About People’s Stomachs. 


—__+o»—___—_. 
TOUCHING APPEAL, 


There is something very beautiful and touch- 
ing in the speech of Effie Deans, the young 
Scotch girl who walked from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don to intercede with the queen for the life of 
her sister: 

“O, my leddie, when the hour of trouble 
comes, that comes to mind and body, and when 
the hour of death comes, that comes to high and 
low, it is no what we have done for ourselves, 
but what we have done for others that we think 
of most pleasantly.” 

The story of Effie Deans is tenderly told in 
Scott’s “Heart of Midlothian.” 

——~<~@e—$___—- 

MARTIN LUTHER AND THE BIRD. 

“This little fellow,” said Martin Luther, of a 
bird going to roost, ‘‘has chosen his shelter, and 
is quietly rocking himself to sleep without a care 
for to-morrow’s lodging; calmly holding by his 
little twig, and leaving God alone to Think of 
him.’ 

“Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 








for the night, and deciding that it had some ref- 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER’ 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the ComPpANION who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


, 1 Seven Octave Piano, cost................++ 75. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ &200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... $100. 


6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... $100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....$60. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each........... 

10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .§3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As exp i of R t from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the CoMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 





THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
WARD & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W.H. Smitn,of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is ficient to t 
qualities. 





their superior 


THE WATCHES 


tol fact 


Are the superior d by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
gcod watch. 





THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-¢hread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the SEv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
eMs or ComMIssions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscnber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional ard most gratifying PResentT—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for $2 60, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for $3 50, pay- 
ment inadvance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





not, neither do they reap,” &c. 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications, 


In order to do so, 


Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. A river in Europe. 
2. A bird. 

3. To turn away. 

4. The border, 

5. To penetrate. GAY AND Happy. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


If from my whole two fives you take 
But one remains behind, 
Yet two and one the whole can make, 


Required—that whole to find. A. B. G. 


3. 
FAMILIAR SURNAMES, 


He is building a new ell to his house. 
Upon her brow never was seen a frown. 
During the war rents were high. 
Blacking is a desirable article. 

He is a silversmith by trade. 

There was a great clapping of hands. 
He had a book in whic 


to put names. 


J.C. 0, 





WILLY WIsp. 
5. 
ENIGMA. @ 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 11, 10, 2 is an article of commerce. 
My 7, 2, 16 is food for cattle. 

My 7, 2, 12 is a covering for the head. 


My 6, 2, 14 is a kind of carriage. 
My 1, 2, 11 is a kind of rug. 
My 8, 2, Lis a boy’s name. 
My 12, 8, 14 is a wooden vessel. 
My 6, 15, 11 is an animal. 
My 7, 5, 1 is an article of food. 
My 7, 8, 14 is a quadruped. 
My 8, 10, 5 is a natural division of water. 
My 7. 8, 12 is a small house. 
My 6, 8, 14 is an animal’s young. 
My whole is the name of a body of water. 
JAMIE P—. 
6. 
DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 
1. An animal. 
2. A nymph. 
8. Self-moving. 
4. To torture. 
5. A machine. 
6. A flag. 
7. A summary. 
My initials and finals read downwards give the 
name of a celebrated author. Oo. M. 
Conundrums. 
Why should Arabs not be subject to insanity? They 
are a no race. (Nomad.) 
Why is the horse a curious feeder? He eats best 


when he hasn’t a bit in his mouth. 


How is it that the summer goes so quickly? There 
is so often an evening mist. 

Why have the French bankers stopped specula- 
tion? Their capital is invested. 

Why will next year be like last? Because last was 
1870, and next year will be 1872 (too). 

When is a chimney like a chicken? When it’sa 
little foul. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Phan-tom. ; 

2. Shenandoah, Monongahela, Housatonic, Sacra- 
mento, Pascagoula. 

8. “None are born faultless; greatest are those 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


who possess the least.’ 

4. Nourse, nurse. I,eye. Here, hear. Heir, air. 
Bow, beau. Meat, meet. 

5. Neuse, Red, Thames, Don, 

6. Washington, 
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A BALLAD. 

Wordsworth’s poem, “Fidelity,” which was 
composed in 1805, relates an incident that really 
happened in the English Lake District of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. A young man great- 
ly beloved for his stainless character and amia- 
ble dispositions, slipped from a high rock while 
wandering among the wilds of Hellvellyn, in 
early spring, and was dashed to pieces on the 
crags below. Three months after the accident, 
his remains were found by a party of excursion- 
ists. During the whole of the time, the body 


had been watched by a faithful dog, the little fa- | 
The young | 


vorite of the unfortunate wanderer. 
man’s name was Charles Gough. 

Wordsworth, with Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Sir Walter Scott, ascended Hel! vellyn, in the fol- 
lowing autumn, and visited the spot where the 
young wanderer perished. 


Both Wordsworth and Scott were much affect- | 


ed by the incident, and the former composed a 
poem entitled “Fidelity,” and Scott a poem en- 
titled “Hellvellyn,” in each of which the story is 
very beautifully told. 

Scott’s “Hellvellyn” is one of the finest bal- 
lads in the language: 


I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn, 


Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty | 


and wide; a 


All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 


' And starting around me the echoes ——_ 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was 
bending, 


And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, | 


One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 
hen I marked the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 


Dark gn was that spot ’mid the brown mountain- 
eather, 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in de- 


cay, 
Like the coupes of an outcast abandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay, 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favorite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 


How long. didst thou think that his silence was slum- 
ber ? 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 

thou start? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou 
nuinber, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend rey heart? 
And, O, was it meet, that—no requiem read o’er him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him, 

Unhonored the Pilgrim from life should depart? 


his annual salary (£50) which he received from 
the society for propagating the Gospel, and lived 
himself on the cheapest and coarsest fare. 
An amusing story is related of his self-sacri- 
| fice. On one occasion the parish treasurer, know- 
ing that Mr. Eliot needed his salary for his own 
| use, and that he would be likely to give a part 
lof it away on his journey home, tied the ends of 
|} the handkerchief into which he put the money 
}in as many hard knots as possible. The good 
| man at once called upon a destitute family. 

“God has sent you relief,” he said. 

Ile endeavored to untie the handkerchief, but 
the knots sorely tried his patience. 

A new idea struck him. Stepping up to the 
mother, he said, with great cheerfulness, “Here, 
|my dear, take it all; I believe that the Lord de- 
| signs it all for you.” 

This good man lived to a great age, and, al- 
though he suffered greatly from exposure during 
his labors among the Indians, his decline was 
searecly attended with pain. 
carded as a public calamity. 

“BLESSED IS HE THAT CONSIDERETH THE 
Poor.” H. B. 
———_+or— 
| LAFAYETTE’S MEMORY OF FACES. 
The Richmond (Va.) Whig contains the fol- 
| lowing from its Danville correspondent: 


Ilis death was re- 


| It was often remarked of Gen. Lafayette when 
| he was on his tour through the United States, in 
| 1824, he possessed, in a very extraordinary de- 
grec, the faculty of recognizing at a glance his 
old companions in arms, whom he had not seen 
for more than fifty years. He could call all by 
name, as well the privates in the ranks as the 
highest officer of the line. 

The following incident was related to me in 
the year 1832, by the late Judge Brooke, of the 
Court of Appeals of this State, who had been a 
captain in the war of the Revolution. 

While Lafayette was in Richmond, a guest of 
Virginia, an obscure individual living in Person 
county, N. C., who was known in the army as 
Sergt. Hood, who belonged to the company com- 
manded by Capt. Brooke, and who, on account 
of his singulir daring and uniform good conduct, 


} was a pet of his officers, visited the capital for 
| the purpose of greeting his old commanding gen- 


} eral, 

Judge Brooke said that on walking across the 
Capitol Square one morning, he met an old man 
who inquired of him if he could direct him to 
the quarters of Gen. Lafayette, adding that he 
had fought under him when he was a youth, 
and had come one hundred and fifty miles to see 





When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded, 
The ey waves dark round the dim-lighted 
hall; 


With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
And pages stand mu@™by the canopied pail; 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 
leaming ; 
In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are beaming, 
Far adoyn the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a Chief of the people should fall. 


But meeter for thee, 


entle lover of nature, 
To lay down thy 


ead like the meek mountain 


lamb, 
When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in 
stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy coucie by this desert lake lying, | 
Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 
In the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 


+o 


“BLESSED IS HE THAT CONSIDER- 
ETH THE POOR.” 

Ist, The Lord will preserve him. 

2d, The Lord will keep him alive. 

3d, He shall be blessed upon the earth. 

4th, The Lord will not deliver him unto the will of 
his enemies. 

5th. The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing. 

6th, The Lord will comfort him (make all his bed) 
in sickness.—/’salm 41. 

Matthew Henry, the commentator, was a man 
of benevolent temper, and devoted not only his 
intellectual gifts, but his substance, to the good 
of others. He said, ‘‘Withholding from the poor, | 
is like grudging the seed to the ground.” 

St. Jerome was a man of wide observation 
sand extensive reading. He says, (and this re- 
mark deserves to be made a subject of thought,) 
“I do not remember to have read that ever any 
\charitable person died an evil death.” 

Few men have been more largely blessed in 
jtheir lives, or more widely respected and hon- | 
ored after death than John Wesley. He 





sacri- | 


‘he! the poor. When he became a minister, and 
rece,ved £30 a year, he lived upon £28 and gave 
away two. The next year, recciving £60, he still 
lived on £28, and gave away the remainder. 
jThe fourth year, receiving £120, he gave away 
£92. In the course of half a century, he is sup- 
posed to have given away £50,000. 

‘In 1776, this good man reecived a government 


circular informing him that he was suspected of | 


having plate on which he had not paid duty. 
He replied: 


“Sir,—I have two silver spoons at London, 





him. 

Before the judge had time to respond the 
stranger said to him, “Is not this Capt. Brooke 
to whom | am talking?” 

On receiving an affirmative answer he said, 
“You do not appear to recognize me. I am 
Serzt. Hood, who belonged to yourcompany dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war.” 

The jude told me that he was immediately 
filled with the most pleasant recollections of the 
sergeant’s many deeds of valor performed under 
his own inspection; that he gave him a cordial 


| grasp and went with him to Lafayette’s room. 


On entering, and before a word was spoken by 
any one else, the marquis, who was in a remote 
part of the room, eagerly approached the strange 
old man, and, exclaiming, ‘“Sergt. Hood,” fell 
on his neck and wept tears of joy. 

Ile recognized this humble private in an in- 
stant, and recounted some of his deeds of daring 
to the astonished company. 

That he should have recognized any of his 
brother officers after a separation of more than 
half a century, during which time they must 
have undergone the usual change wrought in 
one’s appearance by old ave, while his own eyes 
must have “grown dim,” was a matter of no lit- 
tle surprise, but that he should have hailed an 
humble private in the ranks by name excited the 
astonishment of all who were present. 

The judge remarked that it was one of the 
most agrecable and joyful reunions in which he 
ever participated. 

——+or—____—_ 
A FISH FROLIC. 

The finny*people “in the waters under the 
earth” have their amusements as well as we, but 
it is seldom that human eyes get a sight of their 
holiday gambols, as a writer in the Maine Dem- 
ocrat says heonce did. The description reminds 
us of Sternhold and Hopkins’ lines: 

“Up from the sea, ye dolphins, leap 
And wag your taiis about.” 


p | It was twenty years ago last May, that the 
ficed every luxury when a student that he might! good old ex-whiale ship Anna was bearin 


g two 
hundred wandcring souls on a voyage on the 
Pacitie Ocean. Of this number I was about the 
| smallest person on board, having just complet- 
ed my first dozen years. 

We were perhaps five hundred miles west of 
; the Mexican coast, and our eyes had not been 
| blessed with asizht of land for forty days, at 
| least. The day was a beautiful one. The wind 
| was dead and the afternoon sun shone brightly 
| on the glassy water, 
The passengers were lounging about the deck, 
| chatiing, reading, smokinz, sleeping—perchance 
| dreaming of far-away home and friends, or of 

the strane land for which we were searching. 
The ship was rocking lazily, moved by the 


two at Bristol; this is all the plate which | have | swells, which in open ocean seldom cease, and 
at present, and | shall not buy any more while | the sails were hanging abovt the mast. In short 
so many around me want bread. Lam, sir, your | We were in a dead calm. There were to be seen 
humble servant, Joun WESLEY.” only our solitary living freicht, the water upon 
- . « ny wh -v 1 
The benevolence of John Eliot was remarka- | pent = proven ye com ay rans ex. yam 
ble. He gave to the Indians the greater part of | Judging by what could be seen, we could not 


tell whether or not there was any life in the deep 
blue water about us. Suddenly we had proof 
that it was overflowing with living things. 

A ruffling of the smooth surface was noticed 
by those on the lookout; then here by the prow, 
there by the stern, yonder in the distance, every- 
where, from horizon to horizon, it seemed, great 
fishes, monsters of the deep, five to twenty and 
more feet long, as if shot from mortars, leaped 
into the air, described a half circle, tien plunged 
head-foremost into the depths again, doubtless 
to gather strength and to ect a new fin and tail 
hold for another leap in the air; for they kept 
up the fun for ten minutes or more, and each 
must have taken several leaps, or there must 
have been an innumerable host of fishes. 

Such a wonderful sight I never have seen 
among beasts of the field or fowls of the air. 
How they did enjoy their sport! And as they 
rapidly and gracefully curved from the surface 
to the surface again, they shone in the bright 
sunlight like burnished points, and wedzes, and 
shafts of silver and gold. We could hear only 
the rushing of the water as they left it, and the 
splashing and the plunging as they entered it 
again, ut so many were there that it madea 
continual rush, splash and plunge. 

They left for the deptls below as suddenly as 
they came, leaving the ocean surface foaming 
with the commotion they had made. 

I need not say there were no loungers, sleepers 
or dreamers on our si:ip while this grand sizht 
was witnessed, nor again ihat day, so thoroughly 
did it wake us to newness of life. 


———. -—- ~+oe — —— 
THE BEST PET. 

This is an important question to boys and 
girls who can have but one. The Hampshire 
Gazette thinks a lam) is preferable—to a dog, at 
any rate; and quotes avery good example: 


Many a farmer’s boy, nodoubt, keeps his dog, 
to which he is naturally attached. We know 
very well how fond the boys are of the dog that 
follows them everywhere, good company when 
other company is wanting. But how much bet- 
ter it would be to make a pet lamb! The sheep 
is an animal of positive and real value to the hu- 
man race. Most men could get along very well 
without the dog. Here is what a lady says in 
the Maine Farmer, and we give it here because 
it is so easy to imitate. She says: 

“A few years ago, a friend made me a present 
of a small dog, to which I became much attached; 
but my father, not liking a dog, and wishing to 
wet rid of this one, told me that if | would have 
the dog killed, he would give me a lamb; to 
which I avrced, if he would keep it for me ten 
years. So the dog was killed, and a little lamb 
two weeks old became mine. This lamb I gave 
the name of Nina: she is a cross of the Merino 
and Cotswold. My lamb was five years old last 
sprine—now I will tell you how much profit it 
has been tome. When she was two years old 
she had one lamb, which sold for $4; the next 
year she had two, which sold for $7; last year 
she had one, which sold for $6, and this year 
one, which sold for $4 50—making in all $21 50. 
Besides this, my sheep has averaged four pounds 
of wool a year. I think this a pretty profitable 
sheep, and would advise all the boys and girls 
that have a doy, to exchanye it for a lamb.’ 

How easy it would be for any boy to try it 
and make a little money! 


——_—+o>— 
PRESERVING MEAT, 


A correspondent of the Gospel Banner, trav- 
elling in Canada, fell in with a quaint old farmer, 
who described one way the natives there have of 
making the best of a severe climate: 

It is shocking cold here, much colder, sir, than 
with you. But thecold is not without its advan- 
tages. We kill all our fresh meat in the fall— 
beef, pork and poultry, and we pack it in great 
boxes or sometimes in large tubs filled with bar- 
ley or some other kind of grain. 

Do ye see, sir, this is the way we do it. We 
take a spare-rib, a roaster of beef, a turkey, a 
goose, a chicken, and all the other things, and 
we tie to them different colored strings which we 
fasten to nails; and so you see, sir, we know the 
different articles by the different colored strings. 

I want a turkey, and sol go and pull on the 
white string, and by-and-by the turkey, which is 
way down in the grain, will come up. I want a 
spare-rib next, and I pull on the red string, and 
itcomes. When I want a roaster, I pull on the 
—. string, and I bring him, and so with the 
whole, 

Do you sce, sir, that the color of the string 
brings the kind I want?) And when you kill him 
in the first of the wintcr, you save his keep all 
the wiftter by putting him in the grain, where he 
keeps good, and comes out nice and tender. So 
you see the cold helps us very much. 

- ee 
THE QUEEN’S PARROT, 

A charming letter from Mendelssohn, giving 
an account of his visit at Buckingham Palace in 
1842, has just been published ia a German peri- 
odical by his son. The following extract gives 
a little domestic picture of the royal family of 
England: 

I must add that I begged the Qucen to allow 
me to dedicate my A minor symphony to her, as 
that had really been the inducement to my jour- 
ney, and because the English name on the Scotch 
picce would look doubly well. Also, I forgot to 
tell you how, just as she was going to begin to 
sing, she said,— 

“But the parrot must go out first, or he will 
screech louder than I shall sing.”’ 

Upon which Prince Albert rang the bell, and 
the Prince of Gotha said he would carry it out, 





and I said, “Allow me,” and carried the great 
cage Out, to the astonishment of the servants. 


i 

There is plenty more to say when we meet: 
but if Dirichlet goes and thinks me a little aris 
tocrat because of these long details, I declare | 
am more radical than ever, and call to witness 
Grote, Roebuck, and you, my dear little mother 
who will be as much amused by all these detajj; 
as I am myself. 


~>— 


ASK. 


One of the most hateful habits for a boy or 
girl to grow up with is that of taking things 
without asking. It would be well for all to haye 
soine such early lesson as the lad received in the 
following story: . 





When I was a boy, I was playing in the street, 
one winter’s day, catching rides on sleighs, and 
it was great fun. Boys would rather catch rides 
any day than go out regularly and properly to 
take a drive. I jumped upon one sleigh and 
then another, sometimes having a nice time, and 
occasionally getting a cut from a biz black whip, 
until at last I fastened to a countryman’s cutter, 
An old gentleman sat alone on the seat. He 
looked at me rather benignantly, as I thought, 
and neither said any thing, nor swung his whip 
over me; sol ventured to climb up on the side 
of the cutter. Another benignant look from the 
countryman, but not a word. 

Emboldened by his supposed kindness, I yen- 
tured to tumble into the cutter and take a seat 
under his warm buffalo robe beside him. He 
then spoke. ‘The colloquy was as follows: 

“Young man, do you like to ride?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you own this cutter, young man?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Tv’s a pretty nice cutter, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, it is, and a nice horse drawing it.” 

“Did I ask you to get in?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you ask if you might get in?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, why did you get in?” 

“Well, sir, I—I thought you looked good and 
kind, and that you would have no objection.” 
“And so, young man, because you thought | 
was good and kind, you toek advantage of that 
kindness, and took a favor without asking for 
it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts this ride worth having?” 

“Tea oe 

“Well, now, young man,I want to tell you 
two things. You should never take a mean ad- 
vantage of the kindness of others; and what is 
worth having is worth at least asking for. Now, 
as you tumbled into this sleich without asking 
me, I shall tumble you into that snowdrift with- 
out asking you.” 

And out I went like a shot off a shovel, and he 
didn’t make much fuss about it either. I picked 
myself up ina slichtly bewildered state, but! 
never forgot that lesson.—Gospel Banner. 





“DIED AND MADE A WILL.” 


Men accustomed to nice accuracy of speech 
are very sensitive sometimes to verbal awkward- 
ness in other people, find may possibly feign ob- 
stinate dulness for the sake of setting the blun- 
derer right. 


A gentleman, some few years since, wishing 
to consult the celebrated Thomas Addis Emmet 
in relation to his father’s will, commenced with 
“Mr. Emmet, my father dicd and made a will,” 
when Mr. Emmet said, ‘‘Stop, sir! Ido not un- 
derstand you.”” He made another attempt to 
get the lawyer to hear, but with no better suc 
cess. The same answer was the result—“‘l don’t 
understand you, sir.” 

Leaving the office in despair, he met a friend, 
and related to him the nature of the interview 
with Mr. E. 

“Did you fee him?” asked his friend. 

**No,” he replied. 

“Then go back and place a fee upon his table, 
and no doubt you will meet with better success. 
He returned, and placing a ten dollar bill be 
fore the legal gentleman, he again said— 

“Mr. Emmet, my father died and made awill. 

“Stop, sir, one moment,” said Mr. E. “You 
mean to say, your father made a will and died. 

on, go on; I fully comprehend you now.” 


em 
AN INDIAN IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


“Blood will tell,” and so will one’s bringing 
up. As sure as the taste of blood will make 4 
tame tiger wild, the wrong second nature that 
comes from evil training will start up at evey 
return of its oldenticements. The Young Folks 
News gives the following incident, and justly 
says: 

It is ten times easier to get rid of 2 good habit 
than it is to loose the chains of a bad one. When 
you think the latter is entirely dead, it may stat 
to life suddenly in some moment of temptation, 
and destroy your peace forever. ae 

It is related that in the early days of New Eng: 
land a child was stolen from his parents, i 
brought up among the Indians. He was after 
wards recovered, and became a Christian nie 
ter. In those disturbed times a hasty musict 0 
all the men was made, one day, to resist an * 
tack from the foc. The minister went out to He 
battle-ficld, and when he returned there w® 
blood on his white sleeve. Thinking he ws 
wounded, a friend sought to examine his wounds, 
which he seemed as desirous to hide. —s 
his hand from his bosom, he saw the object 
was es was a bloody scalp. — 

Horrified, his friend started back, but with 


single cry, “I could not help it!’ the ministet 
fled away. to the Indians, and came no moe 





among his white brothers. 
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For the Companion. 


TAKING AIM. 
BY MARIE & LADD. 

There were four little boys 

Who started to go 
From the very same spot, 

To make tracks in the snow,— 
Jehn, Harry, Phil, Donald, 

Were one in the plan, 
And he that walked straightest 

Should be their ‘“‘best man.” 
They started together, 

But lo! before long, 
John, Harry and Donald 

Began to go wrong; 
Only Philip went right, 

And they looked and they wondered, 
When four strove alike, 

Why three should have blundered. 
Then Philip replied, 

Thereason you see,— 
Though no harder I tried 

To succeed than you three;— 
My eye on the tree, there, 

I fixed as I came, 
And so while you straggled, 

I had a straight aim. 
Take note of it, 

Though I don’t want to preach, 
If you’d prosper in life, 

And the victory reach, 
In all undertakings, 

When once you embark, 
Keep your eve on the purpose, 

And follow your mark. 

ol 
For the Companion. 


AUNT CARRIE’S FOURTH OF JULY. 

Ihad no sister until I was six years old, and 
so had only my brothers to play with when at 
home. 

They were all older than I. There were four 
of them. 

They were very kind to me, and used to take 
a great deal of pains to make me happy, al- 
though in those days I did not know it as well as 
I do now, for I often thought I was slighted. 
Indeed, I always thought so, if I could not go 
with them everywhere they went. 

The first day of July, in the summer that I was 
five years old, I heard my brothers talking about 
going to the city on the Fourth. I thought cer- 
tainly that I must go too, but on speaking of it, 
found they had no idea of my going. 

Iteased and teased, but each one told me “no.” 

Father and mother said the same. Still, I 
knew that if the boys were willing, father and 
mother would trust me with them, and I made 
up my obstinate mind that I would go, any way, 
and I told the little girls at school so. 

It was very foolish in me, of course, to think 
of a five years old girl undertaking to go with 
four large brothers, and keep up with them 
through a whole day of sight-seeing. But there 
were soldiers to be seen, a children’s concert on 
the common, a balloon, a boat race, and fire- 
works in the evening. I must go. I might get 
alittle tired, but thought if I did, good brother 
Sam could carry me in his strong arms, as he 
often had done, in our walks about home. 

The night before the Fourth we all went to 
bed early. The last words said to me were,— 

“Do not say any thing more about it, Carrie, 
for you cannot go!” 

What a naughty little tease I had been! still I 
expected to go. 


They were going to walk to the city in the 
morning, because they wished to get there be- 
fore the first train would. So there was a two 


miles walk to begin with. 


-One of the reasons given me, and more than 
twenty had been given for my not going, was, 


thatI could not be up so early in the morning. 
Thad an idea that if I should be up and dressed, 


So what did I do after mother had gone down 
stairs but hop out of bed and get my best 
clothes out to put on in the morning? The moon 
shone in at the window, and I could see well 


enongh. 


After getting in bed the second time I chanced 
‘o think thatI might get nearer ready before 


going to sleep, 


‘ Iknew I should wake up early enough, for a 
tiend of my brothers was to fire off some crack- 


ry they were ready to start, I should go, after 


| they, for I never dressed myself oly. and I] QECRET of Horse Training sent for?5 cents and stamp. | 


wanted to be all ready before they knew any 
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thing about it. So I put on my shoes and stock- | 


Acdress E. J. MASURY, Boston, Mass. 1 4w | 
[ TAEGAS, how made 
reenlars Wets. FP. SAGE.C remy ells 








ings. 
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Then I thought I could put on all my clothes | a) 300 
ai P } 15—fw 


A MONTH anil expenses to gook Canvas |v 
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ers. Samples free. C. M. Liningion, Chicago. | 
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but my dress. 
After that, remembering that I always had to | 


fasten it. Icould not. So I turned it around, | 
the back on tlie front side, and buttoned it nicely. | 
It would not show under my cape, I thought. 
Then I put on my cape, and next my bonnet. 
My plan was to place the pillows so I could 
partly sit up in bed, and then lie so very still 
that I should not muss the trimming on my bon- 
net. 

All little girls wore bonnets, then, quite large 
bonnets, too. 

I put acombd in my pocket to comb my hair 
on the way, and as my brothers had told me that 
the grass would be wet, I put on my overshoes. 
Then I went back to bed and lay down, or 


i 


have it buttoned for me, I put that on to try to | New Y 


| Marblehe aul, Mass. 


cure asudden Cold, soothe Irritation or Soreness of 
Chest and Lungs, 


TOW Is you R’ TIME, —Send 40 cents 0G Pr. 

Burton, New Ipswich, N. H., and get your nam 
nicely cut in a'stencil plate, with Ink, Brush and dirce- 
tions f © marking Books, Cl sthing, etc. 1s6—lw | 
T° STRENGTHEN ani give tone tothe system, | 

remove the lifele-s particles from the vital fluid, and | 


help nature do. her accustomed work, 
MOR Doc Tor’ 


W Hist. ESF FOR DOLLAR ENGINE. ~A 


and it will be scnt, post-paid, 
« CO., 


as &‘ES—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 

free, by American Book Company, 62 William st 
ork. 1 
NLA DIOLUS BULBS—8t 00 per doz. postpaid. 
Send for seed and bulb circular, 8. H. MARTIN, 
l6—4w 












.VERY FAMILY should have the White 


Compound in the house. It will relieve lioars 








“Beat 





l6—lw 





“POLAND'S Hv- 
"is fou found to bejust t the medicine _ 16 lw 








Send 15: 
by mail. COL BY B ROS. 
508 Broadw ay, N.Y. | 


pretty thing which every boy m: ‘2 have. 





rather up on the outside of it, fearing nothing 
more serious than jamming a pet rosy on one 
side of my bonnet, and went to sleep, pretty sure 
that I was going to the city the next day. 





My eyes flew open with the first fire-cracker, 
and I was out of bed and down stairs in a twink- 
ling. 

It was not yet daylight. 

Very soon the boys came down. 
they saw me they began to laugh. 
Contrary to my plans, I had rolled off my pil- | 
lows in the night, and jammed both sides of my | 
bonnet, rosy and all. 
My cape was white muslin, nicely stiffened 
and ironed when I put it on, but then it was very 
much wrinkled. 

My dress was longer in front than behind, and 
my hair was “all over my eyes,” as they say. 
No wonder they laughed at such a naughty, wil- 
ful little fright. 


As soon as 








Well, they went, and I did not. 

Cannons boomed, guns fired, bells rung, crack- 
ers snapped, but better than any thing else in 
town that tried to he noisy, I did my part. 

By-and-by I heard father and mother say I 
had had my own way too much, and something 
must be done. Very soon something was done, 
for I had a whipping. 

Then I stopped crying just as soon as I could, 
kissed father and mother, loved everybody, was 
sorry I had been so naughty, went to a little 
girls’ picnic in the afternoon, and had a nice 
time. 

I begun that day to try to be a better girl. 
was time, wasn’t it? 


It 


ELizaBETH H. FENN. 





S732 oN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling S1tver’s Broom, 100,000 
in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and Am. Agri- 
culturist. One county foreach Agent. Prices Reduced. 
C.A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Ii. agtinad 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
ufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 





€rs under their windows at three o’clock. 


I was not so sure of getting dressed as soon as 


Ain FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Pipe, for —_ Gas and Water. 


R*! 
w 
shoots balls, peas, etc., 8 times to one loading 
paid by mail, on receipt of $1 00 by COLBY BROS. & 


ask your father to go with you and look atthe 
sortment of Umbrellas and Canes, 
Hats of the latest style. 


heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) i 
or money refunded; 25 cents a package, postpaid; 
cents. 


ton, and warranted to give satistaction. 


PEATING TOY PISTOL. —Made of fine | 
‘ood, polished with brass trimmings, 6" inches long, | 
Sent, pre- 


. 508 Broadway, ee A 


| 
EMEMBER BOYS, when vou go to Jackson 
& Co., 59 Lremont Street, Boston, to buy a J/at, and | 
| 
| 
| 





nice as- 
also their nice Silk 
16-lw 





HISKERS !—One package of Prof. L: 7 si 
Compound will force the beard to grow tii 












3 fi 
EDGAR JONE s, As hiand, Mi us 
EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one ‘of 
the very best designs are offered for sale by P. F. | 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street — | 
Also on hand a) 
choice line of Furniture. 


EALERS IN DOLLAR ENGINES chould | 

be careful that they seilnone but‘ Ryder’s,” sold by 
COLBY BROs. & CO., -, as all infringements and | 
imitations will be prosecuted to full extent of the law. 
Making, selling, or using, render all liable to prosecution. | 
All persons will do weil to heed this caution, 


ADIEY’ GEM —A combination of Scissor Sharp- 

4 ener, Ripper, and Button-Hole Cutter. Also conveu- 

ient as a Pencil Sharpener and Nail Cleaner. Suitable for 

the Work Basket, Porte-monnaie or Vest Pocket. Price 

ae Sent by! return mail. Agents wanted. K. H. CO?- 
E & CO., P.O. box 461, Chicago, Il. 15—4w 


NY RELIABLE MAN, who wants steady and 

profitable employment, with a sure guarantee that he 
will not be disturbed by competitors, will do well to send 
his address to COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. 
Y., or Witherbee & Eaton, Worcester, Mass. Full terms 
and explanations will be sent. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. 

J. JAY GOULD & Co., No. 35 Bromfield Street, oe 
framing our preminm Chromo, “The Doctor,’ at ver. 
favorable rates to our subscribers. ‘They also keep a fine 
stock of Engravings, Chromos, and, indeed, Pictures of all 
kinds, constant ly on hi und. 

OOK, FREE TO ALL.—I am paying persons of 

all classes trom $5 to $10 an evening, in the same pro- 
portion if they devote their whole time to the business. 
Faetory boys and girls a earning from $3 to $6 cach 
evening. A valuable — e Sree. Send two stamps for 
postage. Address GEO. W.5. MORION, P. UO. Box 326, 
sennington, Vt. 16—4— 


RIGHTER THAN EVER.—The Scnsrax, a 
monthly paper tilled with splendid Stories and Read- 
ing for the family circle. Terms 75 cents a year, anda 
copy of “Knowledge in a Nutshell,’ a large book of 352 
sent free to cach subscriber. On trial 3 months for 
Don’t fail to subscribe, or you miss @ rare treat. 
Adare ss SUNBEAM, Holidas’s Cove, W. Va. lw 


GaAare VIN ES.—20,000 Grape Vines, 2, 3 and4 
years old, of all the leading varieties, for sale cheap. 
Vines. small truits, Gladiolus and Golden Lily bulbs sent 
by ma 
For ar Catalogues of >! ye ete. oe 
E. E SYLVES' 
15—2wp os a 'N. _Y. 
OUSEKEEPERS are all interested to know 
what kind ot a Clothes Wringer to buy. We know 
that Colby's Premium Wringer with Moulton’s Inde- 
structible Rolls, has no equal in the market, being lighter, 
simpler, turns ‘asier, W rings dryer, will lk: ist longer, never 
gets out of order, and is cheaper than any other. Write 
for full circulars to COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway i 


























Aponte. ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
e ote Dion HUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Tas the UND R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch”’’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. "47 -ly 


ANKRUPT.—From auction, a job lot of Ladies’ 
solid Gold Hunting Case Watches with full jewelled 
detached lever movements - $24 each, usual price $40. 
Sent C. 0. D., privilege to examine. F. ASH, 67 
Seenddin y, New York. “We have been shown the above 
goods and believe them fully equal to the recommenda- 
tions of the advertisement."'"—Caristian Advocate. “all 
ae it Mr. Nash says may be relied upon."’—Christian at 
Work. “We have the utmost confidence in the above 
goods.""—Liberal Christian. “Certainly cheap and the 
quality reliable.- Christian Intelligencer. 16—2w 


THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For marking Clothing, printing Envelopes, Cards, &c. 
Price, $1 00, — Agents wanted. Address, 
li—4w W. HUBBARD & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 


‘the Universal is the best.”— American Agriculturist. 
13—30w 














ONLY 25 CENTS, 
pd six months, on trial, of an elegant Pictorial Temper- 
nce paper, edited by the author of ““fEN NIGHTS IN 
B de ROOM. Address 
*li—4w T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— | 1826 PULMO ERY BATSA ™_.” 1870 


The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CuTLER Bros. & Co., Boston.  50-24t 


$500 REWARD. 

Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 

Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 

ARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 

120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 

testimonials. ® 


"We will send by mail, poten, to any person n who 
sends us seventy-five cents, a neat ‘and well-made Pho- 


Ww" 











L?***= ONES 


Who are fond of bright colors and hondsome patterns, in- 
f 


|\CARPETS, 


Also a large assortment of 


Window Shades and 


134 Hanover St., and 78 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


IN BYW 


| No. 47 Temple Place, ---- Boston. 


AND 
LARGER ONES 


ite your parents to examine our stock o 


OIL CLOTHS, &c. 


Draperies, 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


_l6-4w 





IF you 
WANT A 


CARPHT 


CALL ON 


SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


_1b—-4iw 


THE LATEST AND BEST DESIGNS IN 


Wilton, Brussels, Tapestry, Three-Ply 
and Kidderminster 


OABRPRBTIWNG. 


ALSO AN INVOICE OE 


Bockings, Crumb-Cloths and Mats. 


J. LOVEJOY & SON, 


14 Summer Street. 
16—2t ° 


MAGIC AGE CARDS! 


Can tell any one’s age, or any number thought of. Just 
the thing to carry to anevening party to make sport. 
Selling like hot cakes. ‘Try a pack, and if you are not sat- 
istied money refunded. Only 10 cents per pack, three for 
25 cts. Address, 











6—lw W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 
THE WEED 
‘<S“Family Fiaavorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR In the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEsT range and VARIETY of work, They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, ang are always 

in order, 

“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 

“SELEF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 


Sore Throat, Colds, Sag ety Croup, Liver Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis Asthma, Bleeding of the 
un; -=* a every affection of the 
Jungs and 
are speedily ond | pace tornncnt cured by the use of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well known preparation does not dry up a coi —— and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cteanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


Consumption can be Cured 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 

hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors, 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, boston, and 

sold by dealers generally. l4—iw 


‘DR, HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—oR— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 

of Vital Power, Nervous -rostration or Debilit ,and all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists... 6 Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 

Send stamp for circular. Address 

VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
«tt 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


14—eop40w 











Agents! ! Read This! 


W. WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
830 week and expenses, or allow a large 








am 6 toves, Ranves, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
u Sine 
ly 96 and 98 NorTH STREET, Boston. 


that will peat fifty pictures. 
tograph Album, PE Y MAS ON & CO. 


commission. ¢0 sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
$—ém Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marrhall, Mich, 
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TERMS: 
The Supscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a revistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 





The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 


shows to What time your subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers | 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearayges must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinucd. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 


paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERR Y 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, » 





ONE WAY TO MAKE AN ALLIGATOR 
; USEFUL. 

Nelly’s father had a young alligator sent to 
him. One day, while travelling in the cars, he 
fell in with a lady friend who had just returned 
from the Southern States, and had brought with 
her several curious mementoes of her visit. 
Among these, she said, were several young alli- 
gators, one of whom she politely offered to give 
him to amuse his daughter Nelly. 

He laughed, and said he would take it, and so 
a few days after, a large box came to him by 
express, that looked as if it might contain a 
half-grown bear. The mysterious package was 
cautiously opened, and there, inside, sprawled 
the little crocodile, ugly enough to see, but quite 
peaceable, and evidently not at all troubled 
about what was going to be done with him. 

Ile was taken out and placed in a tank of wa- 
ter, With stones scattered about in it, to remind 
him of his native “roosting’’ places. Here he 
seemed quite at home and grew as thriftily as any 
pig in his pen. He would lie for hours in the 
sun, stretched upon the stones, watching the 
fiies and snapping at them with his powerful 
jaws. 

He was perfectly gentle, and never offered any 
injury to his young mistress when she came to 
bring him food, or stood looking at his clumsy 
motions. 

A queer pet, indeed, he was, for a little girl, 
but young lions, and even tigers, have been 
made pets of, and they are more dangerous, 
though they might be called prettier. 

Mr. Alligator grew bigger and no prettier 
every day, and showed considerable enterprise 
as he grew; for once he got out of his tub-cage 
and was missing so long that his owner began 
to think he had “zone for good.”’ After a reso- 
lute search they found him in the cellar. Per- 
haps he longed for his sunny South, and thought 
that the way to get to it would be to go down a 
hole in the ground, like Johnny Whopper. 

He was captured and put in his pen again, 
and the place was strengthened to keep him in. 
The sealy fellow seemed likely to prove more 
bother than fun to Nelly—and her father, too. 
If he could only be useful in some way, to offset 
his ill looks, he would become more of a favor- 
ite, certainly. 

Well, we shall see how Nelly contrived to 
make him useful. With two or three of her 
schoolmates she planned to hold a “fair.” The 
little girls were to arrange it and carry it on 
themselves, only their mothers were to provide 
the cakes, candies, fruits, &c., to be offered for 
sale. Some special attraction was wanted, and 
it occurred to Miss Nelly to exhibit her alligator 
at so much a sicht. 

The other girls voted the idea an excellent one, 
and Nelly, after consulting her father, decided 
to announce the reptile for a show. In due time 
the “fair” opened, and plenty of children came 
in with their fees. All wanted to see the “mon- 


ster,” and were willing to pay for a peep 7 
him. 
Mr. Alligator lay on the stones in his tank 


and conducted himsclf very quietly and credit- 
ably while the youngsters looked him over and | 
made their comments on his big jaws, and rough 
back, and Jong tail. After the children had sat- 
isfied their curiosity, and finished eating their 
cakes dnd goodies, they returned to their homes, 


| leaving Nelly and her friends to count the pro- | 


| gator show, 


| ceeds of their fair. 


For admittance to the alli- 
they had received nearly ten dol- 


| lars, and for refreshments twelve more. Twen- 
ty-two dollars! 
They were delighted at the result. What 


should they do with so much money? As they 
had designed the entertainment for a benevolent 
purpose, that question was soon answered. So 
the next day they went together to the Orphans’ 
Home, an institution where friendless children 
are cared for, and gave to the matron the sum 
which they had obtained, to be used for the 
comfort of the orphans. 

The success of the fair, besides the benefit to 





the poor children in the “Home,” was quite a 
recommend for the alligator. As we should say, 
it was “a feather in his cap”—if alligators wore 
caps. That this uncouth animal should have 
come all the way from his native home in the 
sunny South to assist in a donation to an or- | 
phan asylum, added vastly to his merit in the 
| view of his little mistress, and you may be sure 
she treated him none the worse for it. 

Good living, however, scems not to have made | 
him entirely contented, for after awhile he ran | 
| away again, and could never be found. Possi- 
| bly it occurred to him that he was an orphan, | 
| too, and that he had better help himself than | 
| run the risk of being called upon again to make 
| money for others. M. A. G. 





VARIETY. 


QUEER FANCIES OF A STARVING MAN. 

Almost any disorder or abuse of the body will 
produce disorder of the mind. Extreme hunger, 
one of the worst of torments, produces differ- 
ent mental effects on different people, though in 
most cases insanity comes at the end. 

A Mr. Evarts, who got lost amid the moun- 
tains of California, wandered about for many 
days, and was finally discovered when nearly 
perishing for want of food, had strange fancies 
come over him toward the last of his wanderings, 
which are thus described: ‘He docs not admit of 
the idea that he was deprived of sound mind, 
but at the same time he fancied that he had plen- 
ty of company; thought his right leg was one 
man, his left leg another, his arms two others, 
and his stomach a fifth; thought they were good 
fellows, and was sorrv he could not give them all 
they wanted to eat. He was surprised that when 
thistles were to be dug, fires made, wood brought, 
and meals cooked they would not help him. 
Every thing he ate tasted good except grasshop- 
pers. His stomach had not been educated up to 
that point. He frequently ate raw fish, and es- 
teemed them delicieus; caught one snow-bird, 
and had a rare meal; chased a toad for two days, 
but without capturing it. In his dreams he used 
to cook some of the most delicious meals he ever 
ate in his life.’’ 

cermin 


BAD CURRENCY. 
He who takes guilty coin or wicked barter 


ed. An old story says the devil once paid a man 
a hat full of gold guineas for some service, but 
the next morning they were found all turned to 
Slate stones. The following reminds us of it: 


The Bangor Whig hears that the master of a 
fishing schooner , down river, thinks Bangor is a 
hard place for a trade. He brought, this season, 
about $50 worth of fish for sale. He found a 
customer, after considerable trouble, who wanted 
to pay $40 inrum, saying that the police wereso 
sharp that there was no chance to retail itin Ban- 
gor, and the skipper, though doubtful at first, 
was persuaded to trade on the offered terms. 
The purchaser removed his fish on Saturday, 
and late in the evening eame down in great haste 
with the rum barrel, which he pushed en board, 
telling the skipper that the police were on his 
track and he had better put off atonce. The cap- 
tain put off at once, and, after working until him- 
self and men were tired, thought he would tap 
the barrel. He did so, and found it contained 
well-water and brackish at that. 


——> 
MIRACULOUS ESCAPE, 

The terrible accidents which so often happen 
to children who are allowed to go near machin- 
ery in motion, ought to teach other children cau- 
tion, and certainly ought to teach parents and 
older friends to take care of those under their 
charge. In most cases of fatality or injury like 
the following the victim should have kept away 
entirely : 

The Journal Portsmouth correspondent says 
a severe accident and most miraculous eseape 
from instant death oceurred Saturday afternoon, 
at the Portsmouth Steam Planing Mills. Near 
the engine, and in a separate room, several large 
grindstones are run by power from the engine. 





should not grumble when he finds himself cheat~ 


Two of these are connected by an iron shaft, the 
distance between which stones is five feet The 
| stones are set on sleepers, and there is a well 
| hole twenty-two inches deep between the sleepers. 
| A boy named John Barrett, Jr., aged eight 
years, went into the room alone and unobserved, 
as he says, to sharpen his knife. Cries were 
heard by Freeman Snow, an attache of the con- 
| cern, who upon entering, saw the boy caught and 
revolving on this shaft at the rate of seventy 
rev olutions a minute. 
He at once threw off the belt and took the boy 
off. His clothes were literally torn from his 
| body, and one of his boots taken from his foot. 
Yet, stranve as it may seem, only having twen- 
ty-two inches on the under side to pass through, 
he only met with a badly broken arm. He had 
probably passed around at least twenty times. 
scientists 
A BRAVE BOY. 

The Watertown (N. Y.) Re-union has the fol- 
lowing account of the action of a br: ve and 
generous boy whose name deserves to be hon- 
orably mentioned: 

When the wind and storm were raging furi- 
ously the startling cry was raised in the vil- 
lage of Cape Vincent that a man was afloat in 
the river in the utmost peril. The snow was 
driving so thickly that nothing could be seen on 
the river, but the cries of the apparently doomed 
man for help were distinctly heard. There was 


in the river to attempt a doubtful rescue was 
perilous. 

But young Hinckly, hearing the cry for help, 
| unobserved and undaunted, “nushed his light 
shell off from shore.” Blinded by the driving 
snow, and tossed by the raging flood, which 
taxed his utmost skill to keep right side up, he 
followed the cry of the imperilled-man, and soon 
}found him afloat on a frail craft, without oars 
|and helpless, on which he had ventured from 
chore to save some barrels, and having Jost his 
| oars, Was at the mercy of the current and waves. 
| With much effort and danger the imperiled 
stranger was transhipped to young Hinckly’s 
craft, “and was brought to shore ‘and landed 
amidst the vociferous applause of a large con- 
course of people. When asked how he dared to 
venture out in such a storm, he replied, “I could 
not bear to hear a man cry for help and not help 
him.” Such daring benevolence everywhere de- 
serves honorable mention. 


alll) ’ 
THE OWL AND THE EAGLE, 


An owl sat blinking in the trunk of a bollow 
tree, and arraigned the brightness of the sun. 
“What is the use of its beams,” said she, “but 
to dazzle one’s eyes, so that one canngt see a 
mouse? For my part, lam at a loss to conceive 
for what purpose so glaring an object was 
created. We had certainly been much better 
without it.” “O fool!’ replied an eagle, perched 
on a branch of tle same tree, “to rail at excel- 
lence which thou canst not taste; ignorant that, 
the fault is not in the sun, butin thyself. All, 
’tis true, have not faculties to understand nor 
powers to enjoy the benefit of it; but must the 
business and the pleasures of the world be ob- 
structed, that an owl may catch mice ?”’ 

Narrow minds think the system of the universe 
should have been contrived to suit themselves 
alone, and find fault with it whenever it fails to 
accommodate them. 

Pee een 


A LITTLE BOY’S TABLE PRAYER, 

Little Walton F was visiting in the 
country. There were many guests, “and the 
children had a separate table. While waiting 
for a blessing to be asked, he found the meal 
was commenced. ‘“‘Why don’t you pray?” he 
exclaimed, surprised out of his politeness. 
“Well, W attie, suppose you pray.’ 

It was an unexpected turn of affairs, but he 
was equal to the occasicn. ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want: for Jesus Christ s 
sake. Amen,” he said, promptly and devoutly, 
Was it not beautiful ? How direct and practical 
the application of a favorite verse. How close 
the connection between the provision for his 
comfort and the watchful care of the heavenly 
Shepherd, who is ready to feed the soul as weil 
as the body !—Child’s Paper. 


a 


HOW CHICKENS COME, 

A boy in North Carolina writes as follows: 
I have a little sister who says and docs many 
sweet and odd things. One day not long ago, 
she found a hen’s nest in an odd place, and took 
the eggs out of it and carried them in the house; 
but soon after a thouzhtful look passed over her 
face, and she said,—“I wish I had left them in 
the nest and let the old hen clucked up some lit- 
tle chickens out of ’em.’ 


on 


THE SHORTEST SERMON, 

The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg’s sermon at the fu- 
neral of the late Robert B. Minturn, Esq., in New 
York, is the shortest on record, though several 
are recorded with as few words. He read the 
words of the Prophet Micah: “He hath shown 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
And then added, “So did he.” 


cinema 
THE HORSE AND THE CHURCH BELLS. 


A friend writes to us from Massachusetts, of 
an old family horse belonging to the son of a 
Baptist deacon, who, while ‘standing atthe door, 

waiting for the f: unily to get into the carriage, 
one Sabbath morning, suddenly heard the church 
bells commence to ring, and xt once started for 
church of his own will, evidently determined to 
be in season to hear the iirst prayer himself, if | CoS 
the rest of the family were not. 























satisfaction. 


much avitation and confusion, but to launch ont | 


—:!= 
THINGS WHICH ARE SURE, 
*Tis sure ifin the heanteous Spring 
The hushandnxin prepares his soil, 
And -ows his seed—the Fal may bring 
A rich reward for all his wil; 
If weendeave to do right, 
In daily dealing with mankind, 
We shall he sure of peace at night, 
And sweet our rest from labor find: 
When Boys may need a * Suit of Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, liatand Siwes, complete 
They're sure to find them at FenNo 
Corner of Beach and t Washington Si reet. 


GLU-ENE! Once used aheays used. It Lives pe es 
( 
*Tis a household necessity. Ox! 7 





ly 25¢e, 
Covcus.—The admiuistr: ation ©o of Medicina 1 prepara 
tions in the form of a lozenge is of all nodes the tel 
gible and convenient, more especially as rega:ds a Corey . 
Remepy. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Co 
ges, allay irritati vy which induces coughin; 
stant relief in ssronchitis, Hoarseness, Influenza ae 
Consumptiv e and Asthinatic complaints, 


A WEEK paid. If you want business send 
*16— ly 
















$60 stamp to NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me 


HALE CHASE—A splendid boys’ story ful ; if 
stirring adventure and interesting details of jj; 
aboard a whaler, just commenced in No. 39 of ianey's 


JOURNAL, On trial to any new subscriber three mony) 
foronly TEN cents. “Specimens” of 7 alers only, 
JESSE HANEY & Cco., 19 Nassau St, N. #163 
THE AN eight page, illustrated 
weekly for young pes rple. 
BRIGHT SIDE, Best, prettiest and cheapest 
a = world. TRI 


AL ‘TRIP, 

ME. Agents wanted’ 

et premiums er cash com- 

missions. Say where you saw 
BRIGHT SIDE Co., 

Publishers, Chie: ago, uh 


One Dollar. 


this advertisement. 
*l6—4w 








AN article for universaluse! 
For filing or_binding Books, 
Magazines, Papers, Music, 


ALDEN'’S READY 
BOOK BINDER, | sermon, wanna, dc 


and News Stands, or send st: a Seretee ulars, or 25 cents 

for sample, saying where yeu saw this on ment, to 
RIGHT SIDE 

*]6—4w Manuf acturer rm. te Chie cago, Ill 








YOuUNG FOLES, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR.- 


TERS for English or American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., is at 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


83 Washington Street, - - - - - - Boston 


li—6w 





CATARRH 
Killing more People than aay other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CURED BY REMEDIES THAT 
BUILD UP THE CONSTITUTION! 








Liver, Bladder, r= and Mucous Surfaces Generally. 
fYected by Catarth! 


ERYsiPeLas and RuecMatism from Causes similar to 
CATARKH. 
Leucogrhea and all Diseases of the Mucous Membranes, 
‘Olds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, Skin 
Diseases and everything ofa 
Scrofulous nature, 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


Catarrh Remedy. 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 





@@™ Circulars with testimonials of leading men an 
women to back the above statements, sufficient y ‘strom 
to convince all educated and a "people, sent free by 
notifying the proprietors. 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 


Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., lroprietor. 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. is Bold by all Leading Drug. 


G. C. Goodwin & Co., a 4 Perry, Weeks & Potter, 
Boston, General Agents. John F, Henty, 8 College Place, 
ag ork, Generai Agent for Middle anu’ Western states. 

w 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known fil 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold by rages ts every 
where. ‘Depot, 49 Bond nd Street, Ne ork. 


PIMPLES ON | THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Eup 
tions, and Blotched distiguratious on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and.Pimple Remedy. 
It is +“ to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr 
y, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street 
New York.” ‘Sold by Druggists every where. 1-4 


SEWING ‘MAOHINES! | 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY ns FAVORITE, 
WHEE R& WALSON, 
OWk, ZETNA, 
AMERICAN, &e., t+ 
Sol for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid furin Work done at home. For Cirev- 
lars and bme address 
NGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Suecessors to Lugley & Rice), s 
8—ly 323 Washingion, cor. West 5! t. 











VENTRILOQUISM. — Rest book at lowest price A 
real self-instractor, with nume ous examples for 
practice and exhibition, alsu tells how to make and use 
the famous Magic W crypts Only 15 cents of beokselles 
or by mail. JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau aa 
New York. “The boys have sq often been humbugged by rf 
advertised instructions in ventriloquism that they ¥ 
be vanes to Mr. Haney for furnishing at euch —_ 
& bool m which the art can realiy be fi 
sree [vess. 








easily learned b one,”"=—F, I. Ave. 
or hee y any 
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